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to aid clergy pensions 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their imme- 
diate families. 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


Restricted to Episcopal properties . . . costs up to 
20% less . . . premiums payable quarterly, without 
interest. 
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The Church HYMNAL Corporation 


Publishers of church editions of Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 
at surprisingly low prices. 
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THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


St. Barnabas, June 11. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Outgoing missionary conference, 
Greenwich, Conn. Seabury House, Jun= 
13-22 . . . Conference on medical mis~- 
sions, NCC. Chicago, Ill., June 14... 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew pilgrimage 
to Jamestown, Va. June 16-17... Inter- 
denominational institute on the Church- 
es and Alcoholism, North Conway, N. EB. 
June 18-22. 


REGIONAL EVENTS 


Ohio conference, Springfield, O. Wit-! 
tenberg College, Northwestern confer- 
ence, Rapid City, S. Dak. Both UCYM,| 
June 10-16... Southwestern Sociology: 
conference, ACU, McKinney, Texas. St. 
Peter's Church, June 11-14... Women’s; 
leadership school, Richmond, Va. Va.: 
Union Univ., June 11-16... NCC work-; 
shop, Broadcasting and Film Comn., In-' 
dianapolis, Ind. Butler Univ., June 11-29) 
... Southern Town and Country Church! 
Institute, Valle Crucis, N. C. June 15-) 
July 6... Eastern Sociology conference,: 
ACU, Wading River, L. I., N. Y. Camp; 
DeWolfe, June 18-21 . . . Conferences 
of Newark and New Jersey dioceses: 
Madison, N. J. Drew Univ., June 22-26. 


PROVINCIAL EVENTS 


Province 3 conference, Frederick, Md_| 
Hood College, June 10-16... Province: 
6 college conference, Evergreen, Colo.: 
Conf. Center, June 10-16... Province 4! 
conference on Parish Day schools, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. Lake Kanuga, June: 
10-16 . . . Leadership Training confer-’ 
ence, Lake Kanuga, June 11-16. . 

Church and Group Life lab., Hartford! 
Conn. Hartford Sem. Foundation, June: 
18-20 . . . Laymen’s conference, Se-: 
wanee, Tenn. Univ. of South, June 21-24 : 


DIOCESAN EVENTS : 


Youth conference, Parkville, Mo. Park! 
College, June 10-16... Family confer~ 
ence, Orkney Spr., Va. Shrine Mont, 
June 10-17... Youth-college conference.: 
Romney, W. Va. Peterkin Conf. Center.’ 
June 10-22 ... Woman’‘s Aux. institute 
Richmond, Va. St. Catherine’s School, 
June 11-13... Church Music conference. 
Vicksburg, Miss. All Saints’ College, 
June 11-15. . . Conferences for adultsz 
and church music, Bloomfield Hills: 
Mich. Cranbrook School, June 12-16 .... 
Adult conference, Gambier, O. Kenyo 
College, June 13-17... College Yout 
training conference, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Kalamazoo College, June 17-22... Col- 
lege camp, Julian, Calif. Camp Stevens, 
June 17-23 ... Youth work camp, Blac 
Hills, S. Dak. Camp Remington, June 17+ 
30. . . Negro youth conference, Law+ 
ieee Va. St. Paul's School, Jun 


AT THE SEMINARIES 


Commencement, School of Theology 
Sewanee, Tenn., and Kenyon College; 
Gambier, O., June 1]. 


In Its One Hundred and Twenty-first Year of Continuous Publication 


Calttints or the Suisue of june 10, 1956 
NEWS 


THE SEMINARIES: FOR BETTER OR WORSE? 


It’s graduation time again, and here’s a roundup of the world of Christian 
scholarship—the problems and the hopes of our 11 seminaries. 


DIOCESAN CONVENTIONS 


Highlights: women’s rights okayed by two dioceses; defeated by one... 
Election of a suffragan bishop .. . eight dioceses denounce segregation. 


THE BISHOP AND THE DEACON 


In South Carolina, the Bishop dismisses a deacon—and ithe case becomes 
something of a national issue. Here’s the story of an Orangeburg, S. C., 
mission church and a deacon who pressed the race issue too hard and too 
fast in one of the South’s racial hot spots. 


NO SCRIPTURAL BAR TO WOMEN PREACHING 


So decided three noted Anglican theologians. They could find no conclusive 
ban on women conducting morning and evening prayer, either. Their findings 
were disputed in committee set up to study the matter in England. 


SHOULD THE CHURCH SPEAK OUT? 


No, said |three British peers who decried the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
criticism of his government. British press leaps to his defense. 


FEATURES 


COMMENCEMENT 


The world is a dangerous place, Dr. William G. Pollard tells graduates. But, 
he adds, there is an “unsuspected pathway” of hope. 


THE COMMUNIST WAY OF LIFE 


Materialism—Marz«ist vs. Christian: Third in series of articles by the Rt. 
Rev. John S. Moyes, Bishop of Armidale, New South Wales, Australia. 


WHAT WAY IS OURS: The Anglican Congress in Retrospect 


Church tensions arise “because the Anglican Church is engaged in a unique 
adventure in living together,” declares William H. Nes of Seabury-Western. 


SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 


The new stage in the Bible story, Dr. Dentan writes, is the renewal of Israel’s 
life which began with the 11 Apostles at Pentecost. 


WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


Why does a Sunday School teacher have to know something about theology? 
Dora Chaplain explains. 


WOMAN’S CORNER 


Facing up to a situation: the acute shortage of full-time women workers in 
the Church. A Virginia conference seeks answer to this problem. 
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WorTtH REMEMBERING 


In Praise of Diversity 


“Praise what conforms and what is odd, 
Remembering, if the weather worsens 
Along the way, that even God 
Is said to be three separate Persons. 
Then upright or upon the knee, 
Praise Him that by His courtesy, 
For all our prejudice and pains, 
Diverse His Creature still remains.” 
From “The Love Letters of Phyllis 
McGinley”, Viking, $3 


St. Francis and the Animals 


Once when St. Francis was about to 
eat with Brother Leo, he was greatly de- 
lighted to hear a nightingale singing. 
So he suggested to his companion that 
they also should sing praise to God 
alternately with the bird. While Leo was 
pleading that he was no singer, Francis 
lifted up his voice and, phrase by 
phrase, sang his duet with the nightin- 
gale. Thus they continued from vespers 
to lauds, until the saint had to admit 
himself beaten by the bird. Thereupon 
the nightingale flew on to his hand, 
where he praised it to the skies and fed 
it. Then he gave it his blessing and it 
flew away. 


Brother Tebaldo once told us some- 
thing that he, himself, had seen. When 
St. Francis was preaching one day to 
the people of Trevi, a noisy and ungov- 
ernable ass went careering about the 
square, frightening people out of their 
wits. And when it became clear that no 
one could catch it or restrain it, St. 
Francis said to it, ‘Brother ass, please 
be quiet and allow me to preach to the 
people.’ When the donkey heard this, it 
immediately bowed its head and, to 
everyone’s astonishment, stood perfect- 
ly quiet. And the Blessed Francis, fear- 
ing that the people might take too much 
notice of this astonishing miracle, began 
saying funny things to make them 
laugh. 


eS aen ak 


Brother Masseo has said that he was 
present with the Blessed Francis when 
he preached to the birds. Rapt in devo- 
tion, Francis once found by the road- 
side a large flock of birds, to whom he 
turned aside to preach, as he had done 
before to another lot. But when the birds 
saw him approaching, they all flew away 
at the very sight of him. Then he came 
back and began to accuse himself most 
bitterly, saying, ‘What effrontery you 
have, you impudent son of Peter Ber- 
nardone!!—and this because he had ex- 
pected irrational creatures to obey him 
as if he, not God, were their Creator. 


JOHN R. H. MoorMAN 
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of the News 


by the editor, the staff and, sometimes, invited commentators 


RISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
.ONTINUES 


om MIDDLE EAST has for a long time been in a 
continuous state of crisis. There are few places on 
arth where there are so many problems concentrated 
0 so small an area. As we tried to show in our last 
ssue, the present situation has a long history. Many 
f the difficulties between the Arab and the Jew grow 
ut of that history. 

Students of the Bible will remember that it was at 
raza that Samson pulled down the palace of the Philis- 
ines upon their heads. A British editor suggests that 
he present task of the U.N. is to do just the opposite, 
0 uphold “the pillars of Middle-Eastern peace that 
re threatened in the Gaza district.” 

It should be pointed out, however, that the two situa- 
ions are not un-alike. Today, as in the time of Samson, 
/small immigrant nation is surrounded by hostile and 
hreatening neighbors. This whole situation of tension 
rows out of a long past and is part of it. 

The struggle between Israel and her Arab neighbors, 
lowever, cannot be seen apart from the contemporary 
ituation in the world. During the last year it has 
ecome more deeply involved in the larger struggle be- 
ween the East and the West. It is clear to everyone 
hat tremendous stakes are involved in this conflict. 

One, and perhaps the most obvious, interest of Rus- 
ia is to deny the rich oil resources of this area to the 
Nestern powers. Here are perhaps the richest oil 
ields in the world. If England could be denied access 
o this oil, it is seriously questionable whether her 
conomy could survive. If these oil resources fell into 
he hands of the Soviets, the whole Western world 
vould be threatened. It is little wonder that statesmen 
vho are faced with these actual issues often are maneu- 
ered by the course of events into making very difficult 
noral decisions. Put in the simplest terms, often Brit- 
sh and other Western statesmen have to weigh the 
vhole future of Western civilization against the im- 
nediate demands of political morality and of interna- 
ional law in this area. Our statesmen find it difficult 
0 cooperate with the British because of their long 
stablished policy of colonialism. Despite British pro- 
ests that the days of their colonial empire are gone, 
\mericans remind them of the sheikdoms where British 
advisers” still actually control the local governments. 

One example of such control is the island of Bahrein 
yhich is situated in the Persian Gulf and is fantasti- 
ally rich in oil. Sir Charles Belgrave has been eco- 
omic consultant to the Sheik of Bahrein for over 30 
ears, but recently there have been demonstrations 
gainst him and against British policy in general. Some 
f this was perhaps inspired by propaganda over the 
‘airo radio but, nevertheless, there is a definite re- 
entment against all foreign powers underneath the 
urface in all these Arab lands. 


N RESPECT to feudalism and American criticism of 
British policy, Marquis Childs reminds us the British 
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like to bring up the subject of Saudi Arabia. “This 
is really a sore spot. As an absolute monarch, King 
Saud does exactly what he pleases with the $300-million 
or more which he gets each year from Aramco, the 
American company that has exclusive rights to oil 
on a 50-50 basis in Saudi Arabia. Articles in the British 
press have described how this money goes for palaces 
and air-conditioned Cadillacs for the King, his family 
and a small clique around him. Only a small fraction 
of it benefits the people who live at a primitive level of 
poverty.” If one could accept the British side of this 
picture the Sheikdom of Bahrein, in contrast, is a para- 
dise of political enlightenment where the local officials 
have been taught to spend their money wisely on hos- 
pitals, schools and roads. The British also go on to 
charge that King Saud has used part of his wealth to 
stir up more trouble for the Western powers in all the 
Arab lands. Mr. Childs says that he is said to maintain 
“a network of spies and agents freely supplied with 
money in Egypt, Syria and Lebanon.” They are said 
also to carry on a constant intrigue against the Middle 
East defense system as set up by the Western govern- 
ments and in particular against Iraq, which is the only 
Arab nation which has maintained a close alliance with 
Great Britain. 


Crisis Finds West Confused 


So the crisis in the Middle East finds the Western 
powers confused and often misunderstanding each 
other. It is at this point that the Russians see their 
opportunity and they have not hesitated to make the 
most of it. They know about these tensions between 
Britain and America, and when they talk to us about a 
settlement in the Middle East it is against the back- 
ground of these differences that they speak. They want 
above all to split the British and American peoples and 
their governments and thus to divide and rule. Britain 
and the United States continue to play into their hands. 

In the ancient world the caravans of commerce 
passed along these same rivers and desert highways. 
Today the caravan routes run through the Suez Canal, 
which was once the goal of Hitler’s army. Now it has 
become one of the principal objectives of Russian in- 
trigue. Still, as in ancient times, this is the real cross- 
roads of the world, whether in terms of the sea routes 
which converge at Suez or the great airline routes be- 
tween Europe and East Asia and Australia which con- 
verge at the air fields of Cairo, Damascus, Beirut and 
Lydda: With the oil which is available in these lands 
and their strategic position in the flow of the com- 
merce of the world, this area is no mean prize. The 
struggle in the Middle East is for tremendous stakes, 
and much of the future history of the world could be 
decided there. 

In one small part of this oil-rich land are located 
one-fifth of the world’s oil reserves. This is the heart 
of Britain’s oil empire, and the richest prize in the 
Middle East. The British Petroleum Company controls 
50 per cent of Kuwait oil. If Britain can maintain con- 
trol of this area on the Persian Gulf and possibly ex- 
pand her holdings in the lands adjacent, this will en- 
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continued from preceding page 


able her to maintain a balance in the world economy 
and to continue to play a major part in the life of the 
modern world. If Britain’s life line can be cut, there is 
serious question as to her economic survival. 

The only really significant military force in the Arab 
countries is in Turkey, but Turkey is not so closely 
allied with the other Arab countries as one might think. 
Turkey is part of the world of Islam, but since the days 
of Ataturk she has cast her lot with Europe and with 
the European tradition. Turkey is today one of our 
strongest allies, and the development of her army has 
been largely possible through American aid. 

In addition to the Turkish army and the air and sea 
bases available to the Western alliance in this area, 
the British garrison on Cyprus and the United States’ 
Sixth Fleet constitute the Western military strength 
which is there available. Egypt and the other Arab 
countries constituting the Arab League really have 
only small, inexperienced and poorly equipped forces. 


Anxiety is Mutual 


N THIS situation both Israel and members of the Arab 

League seek arms wherever they may buy them. 
The argument against supplying arms to the Arab 
countries is not only that they may be used to destroy 
Israel but also that they may be used by the forces 
in power to control the poverty-stricken peoples of 
their vast areas. These arms may ultimately be used 
against the Western democracies if the Arab countries 
fall under the direct influence of the Soviet Union. As 
a result of this, the prospects of Russian expansion 
from the Caucasus down through Iran and into these 
rich oil fields of the Middle East haunt the statesmen 
and military strategists of the Western powers. 

On the other hand, it is quite understandable why 
Russia is disturbed by the continuous expansion of 
military bases by the Free World. They rightly point 
out that these military bases in the Middle East could 
be used for offense, because the NATO bases in Turkey, 
British bases in Cyprus, the United States’ base at 
Dharan and the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean are 
all within easy bombing distance of the very heart of 
Russia—Baku and Batum (rich oil fields), the Ukrain- 
ian Bread Basket and the growing industrial areas in 
the Urals. 

In such a tremendous contest little nations often be- 
come like pawns in a great chess game. Nations and 
their statesmen in our world, unfortunately, act from 
the principle of self interest and, as they do this, they 
rationalize their actions by insisting that what is good 
for their own safety must be good for the whole world. 

It is against this background that we must evaluate 
some of the decisions made by the Western powers in 
the area. We can understand, for example, the position 
that Britain has taken in Cyprus only when we realize 
that they are fighting to maintain their position in the 
world and to prevent the destruction of their lifeline. 
They feel that the immediate supression of civil liber- 
ties and thwarting of the will of the people of Cyprus 
is in the interest of a greater good which, of course, 
they identify with their own self-interest. It is hard 
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for “practical” men to conceive how statesmen could 
take any other position, when they realize that in the 
background is the tremendous battle between the East | 
and the West, between the totalitarian world and the 
free world, between the ideologies of Communist-dom- - 
inated countries and the great traditions of Westerr - 
civilization. & 

Russia, on the other side, will exploit the possibili- 
ties of the situation to her own self-interest. Perhaps 
their recent offer of cooperation implies some lessening 
of support for the Arab countries, but the truth of the: 
situation probably is that they will continue to stir up; 
Arab nationalism against the Israelis and will pretend: 
to be the Arab’s best friend, hoping thus to alienates 
them from the United States and Great Britain—still| 
remembering the Arab proverb, “the enemy of our! 
enemy is our friend.” ¥ 

These are some of the facts. In our next issue we¢ 
shall try to see if there can be a Christian position in 
regard to such international struggles as this. What iss 
our Christian responsibility? Is this all so far away; 
that we, like Pilate, can simply wash our hands? ~ 


(W.S.L.) 
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William Temple on Communism 


The great and profound difference between Chris- 
tian civilization and the kind of civilization which the 
Communists are aiming at lies in our affirmation that ] 
the primary fact of the world is God, that each indi- 
vidual man is the child of God, that at the root of his 
being he is as a child of God, and that he is a child of 
God before he is a citizen of any national community. 

... If you can cut out the religious and spiritual back- 
ground of human nature, then I do not think there is 
any direct answer to the Communistic philosophy or u 
any ground of real resistance to it. 


—Christianity and Communism ; 


You cannot make people unselfish by the applica- ) 
tion of fear. The only way to make people unselfish is 
through the appeal of love to their hearts; to attempt 
by terror to make men abandon selfishness is useless. 
The Communist discipline of fear can never do the one 
thing that Communists desire to bring about. f 


—Communisn and Communism \ 


It seems possible at first to argue that all moral — 
conceptions are simply derived from economic forces, _ |ifj\ 
and that by reorganizing the economic forces and 
those akin to them we shall reorganize people’s moral | 
conception and regenerate them. . .. But I would A 
simply ask one question, and there leave the matter. 
What is there peculiar about the economic, social or 
political organization of Palestine in the first cen- 
turies B.C. and A.D., which accounts for the life of i 
Christ? 


—The Kingdom of God 


Pe 
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fhe Seminaries: For Better or Worse? 


A Report on Christian Scholarship 


Two of the most important devel- 
pments in theological education are 
he improvement of the quality of 
tudents and the deepening of a sense 
f vocation, according to the Rev. 
Yr. Norman Pittenger, Professor of 
jhristian Apologetics at the General 
“*heological Seminary in New York 
nd former president of the Amer- 
ean Theology Society. 

In an interview, Dr. Pittenger 
aid: “The type of student in our 
eminaries has improved enormously, 
oth academically and personally dur- 
ng the past five years. Although our 
tudents’ sense of vocation may not 
e that clear-cut kind of thing that 
eople used to think was so neces- 
ary, it is nonetheless very real. Most 
f the men come to the seminary with 

sense of vocation which they wish 
o test, rather than with the absolute 
onviction that God has called them. 
‘his is part of the times and really a 
etter thing.’”’ Records at General 
eminary show that of the 55 or 60 
ien who are admitted every year, 
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only two or three decide they do not 
want to go on. 

With 1,228 men enrolled in the 11 
seminaries of the Episcopal Church, 
it would seem that the Church is now 
producing enough men to make up 
for the shortages so dramatically ap- 
parent in recent years. This does not 
seem to be true, however, as bishop 
after bishop reports that many places 
are still unfilled. Contrary to popular 
opinion, there is still plenty of room 
in the seminaries for qualified men. 
It is true that some of the seminaries 
are bursting at the seams, but a 
check of all the seminaries reveals 
that during this last academic year, 
space was available for 121 more men 
than were actually enrolled. Of the 
1,228 students in the seminaries, 
1,089 were ordinands and the rest 
were graduate students. Of the total 
number, 27 were Negroes, the highest 
number in recent years. Seminary 
deans point out that there is no need 
for more schools and that already we 
have several more such schools than 


do the Methodists who have nearly 
four times our total membership. 

Episcopal Churchnews, in a gradu- 
ation season roundup, found through 
interviews with bishops and deans, 
theology professors, and students, 
that there are both hopeful signs and 
pressing problems in the world of 
theological education. It is pointed 
out by some that the seminaries now 
are able to choose the men that they 
will accept. Generally speaking this 
has improved the quality. The Gen- 
eral Seminary accepts only about 
half of those who apply, and next 
year’s entering class will be largely 
composed of men with very high 
academic averages in college. Bishop 
Dandridge, acting dean at Sewanee, 
has pointed out, however, that many 
men with college degrees are not at 
all qualified for seminary training 
and that some of his men without a 
college degree are really doing better 
work than those who do have a de- 
gree. 

Some bishops indicated that they 
felt our seminaries were too much 
like little islands of intellectualism 
separated from the practical prob- 
lems of parish life. Seminary deans, 
when questioned, were sensitive at 
this point, realizing the pressures 
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from outside to produce practical, 
working clergy and at the same time 
their obligation to ground men deep- 
ly in the Faith and in the intellectual 
understanding of it. The problems 
confronting the seminaries deal 
roughly with the necessity of build- 
ing a bridge between the theoretica! 
and the practical aspects of the cur- 
riculum, maintaining a high academic 
standard, and at the same time pro- 
ducing men with deep Christian con- 
victions and a personal commitment 
to the life of prayer and intercession. 

Most seminaries seem to be moving 
in the direction of a more compre- 
hensive type of churchmanship; 
faithful to the Anglican tradition, 
they have not been swept up into the 
confusion of current theological fads. 

Several of the deans reported that 
their best students (in relationship 
to character, manliness and intellec- 
tual capacity) seem to be completely 
uninterested in so called “party al- 
legiance” (high or low church) al- 
though they may have very strong 
convictions. It was pointed out by 
one professor that it is often men of 
insecure or inadequate intellectual 
or personal characteristics who are 
the strongest party people among the 
seminarians. Spokesmen at the Gen- 
eral Seminary said that neither the 
American Church Union nor the 
Episcopal Evangelical Society has 
been able to make any significant in- 
roads. 


Bridging the Gulf 


There is an increased interest in 
Greek and Hebrew. At the General 
Seminary everyone has to take Greek, 
but there is also a greater interest 
in Hebrew than at any time since it 
became an elective. 

Are the seminaries beginning to 
qualify as real graduate schools? One 
dean said: “We just don’t know what 
to do. The insistent demand from 
outside is that we shall be a school of 
priest-craft. Our own wish is effec- 
tively to bridge the gulf between the 
theoretical and the practical, and to 
raise our standards so as to approxi- 
mate the level of competent graduate 
schools. We must convince the Church 
that there is more to theological edu- 
cation than just how to celebrate the 
Holy Communion or to baptize chil- 
dren.” 

After five years of decreased in- 
terest in ecumenical affairs, the tide 
is running in the other direction. 
Courses in ecumenical affairs are of- 
fered and are becoming more popu- 
lar. At the General Seminary there 
are students from the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, from the Church of 
South India, and from the Mar 
Thoma Church in West India, with 
some students from the Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Lutheran 
Churches taking courses but not liv- 
ing at the Seminary. 
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Seminary students: A test of 
vocation 


How are the seminaries faring ina 
financial way? All of them report that 
they need more money. But with en- 
dowments, increased general Church 
support and the Theological Educa- 
tion Sunday offering, they are per- 
haps in a better situation than in 
many years. In 1955 over 4,500 par- 
ishes contributed to the theological 
Sunday offering a total of $428,116. 
This was a whopping increase over 
the 1954 offering of approximately 
$26,000. 


The Man on the Cover 


The head of the General Seminary 
is Dean Lawrence Rose (see cover). 
Dean Rose presided over the confer- 
ence of the deans of seminaries at the 
Washington Cathedral during the 
Christmas holidays and is increasing- 
ly exerting an influence upon the 
whole field of theological education in 
the Church. He is a dedicated man. 
His father was a priest before him, 
and he has served in small parishes 
and large ones as well as in the for- 
eign mission field where he was Chap- 
lain of the American congregation of 
the Holy Trinity Church in Tokyo 
during 1934-5. He was professor of 
Christian Apologetics in Religious 
Education at the Central Theological 
College of Japan from 1934-41, when 
he became professor at Bexley Hall. 
He was Dean of the Berkeley Divinity 
School from 1942 to 1947, at which 
time he became Dean of the General 
Seminary. 

Dean Rose believes that a seminary 
is more than just a school of theo- 
logical theory. It is a community in 
which men learn about as much from 
the Christian life they live together 
as they do from the Christian facts 
they learn together. Speaking of 


Dean Rose, the Rev. Dr. Norman Pit, , 
tenger recently said: “The thing} 


which most characterizes Lawrence}: 
Rose is a tremendous sense of hisi) 
pastoral responsibility as Dean. Hel) 
feels that this responsibility extends| 


to the whole Seminary community,)) 


“2 


faculty and students alike. He is thal 


most available and the most con 
cerned and the most interested per- 
son in our midst. He is a great Dean.” 
Across the country in our theologi4 
cal colleges and seminaries, the in 
portance of leadership has loomeg 
larger and larger. Where there al 
strong deans and faculties concerner 
with producing men both deeplsl 
grounded in the Faith and with ar 
understanding of the practical prob- 


lems of the contemporary Church, thay 


seminaries are doing a good job. 


Dean Hirshson Will Head 
Hobart and Smith Colleges 


Salesman . 
coach ... labor relations official .. 

This is part of the background of 
the Very Rev. Louis M. Hirshson 


newly-named president of Hobart ancy 
William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Yj» 


Dr. Hirshson has been dean of 


Christ Church Cathedral in Hartford} 


Conn., since 1946. He will now becom 
the 18th president of 136-year-olc 


Hobart and seventh president of 509 


year-old William Smith College, effec: 


tive July 1. E 


At one time, Dean Hirshson. was 


the coach of a professional footbal }} 
team at Sandusky, O. He has also beer 


an arbitrator for the New York Stoc# 


Exchange and associate director O71, 


the National Labor Relations Board: 
While rector of St. Stephen’: 


Church, Sewickley, Pa., he was als«f 


chairman of Pittsburgh’s War Labow 
Board panel. 


The 56-year-old college president is) 
a’ graduate of Harvard, the Univer, 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Kenyon Collff 


lege, Gambier, O. Ordained to ths 


priesthood in 1926, he has served par-% 


ishes in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

He succeeds Dr. Alan W. Brown 
who resigned from Hobart and Wil 
liam Smith last year. 


Bishop Mitchell Sets 
Fall Retirement Date 


The Rt. Rev. R. Bland Mitchell ]¥ 
Bishop of Arkansas since 1938, will 
retire Oct. 5, the 18th anniversary off 


his consecration. | 
The date also marks the first anni 
versary of the consecration of his co; 


adjutor, Bishop Robert R. Brown 


former Richmond, Va., rector, wh 


will now automatically succeed Bishoyp 


Mitchell. Since 1950, Bishop Mitchel 
has been chancellor of the University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. A suc: 
cessor was to be elected on June 8. 
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The bells are silent 


r. Chalmers: 


r. Chalmers, President 
Ff Kenyon College, Dies 


Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers, presi- 
ant of Kenyon College, Gambier, O., 
ad one the country’s leading ex- 
ments of liberal education, died 
“om a cerebral hemorrhage May 8 in 
yannis, Mass. He was 52. 

Kenyon College, which Dr. Chal- 
ers had headed since 1937, is the 
ome of Bexley Hall, an Episcopal 
minary. 

A graduate of Brown University, 
r. Chalmers received a B.A. degree 
‘om Oxford University, England, 
nd an M.A. and Ph.D. from Har- 
ard. He began his teaching career at 
fount Holyoke College in 1929, and 
ve years later, while only 30 years 
d, he became president of Rockford 
ollege in Illinois. 

Dr. Chalmers was the author of 
he Republic and the Person, a vig- 
rous defense of liberal education. 
fe maintained that the country sore- 
‘needed an education aimed at ‘“‘the 
nderstanding of ourselves, our kind, 
nd what surrounds us.” 

Dr. Chalmers wrote: “It cannot be 
0 often repeated that nothing is 
iore certain in modern society than 
yat the continuance of the Republic 
; based on the quality of the individ- 
al and his education as a person, 
nd that liberty is based upon belief 
1 the understanding of moral law.” 

Dr. Chalmers was a member of the 
fational Committee on Fulbright 
wards. He sponsored the series of 
utumn conferences at Kenyon called 
The heritage of the English-speak- 
1g peoples and their responsibilities” 
1946-47); “The poet and reality” 
1950); and “Free inquiry in the 
iodern world and its dependence on 
hristianity” (1951). 

One of his frequent diversions was 
» ring the caroling bells of the 
hurch of the Holy Spirit at Harcout 
arish in Gambier. A member of the 
ociety of Carilloneurs, he would 
ften sit himself at the keyboard and 
4 the bells a-ringing for half an 
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kour at a stretch on Sunday morn- 
ings or at evensong (see photo). 


Church Social Attitudes 
More Liberal Than Laity’s 


Two sociologists stated last month 
that the Episcopal Church’s official 
attitude on social issues was “more 
liberal” that that of the laity. In an 
article in the April issue of American 
Sociological Review, Benjamin B. 
Ringer and Charles Y. Glock took 
note that the “Episcopal Church has 
a long tradition of concern with the 
social and economic problems of 
society.” 

The authors added, however: 

“In supporting social change, the 
church must proceed cautiously lest 
its stand offend the collective senti- 
ments of its parishioners. This dan- 
ger is most acute on issues which 
bear directly on the distribution of 
power in society, such as war, labor, 
government control, and the political 
role of the church. On these issues, 
parishioners have definite convictions 
... As a result, the church seeks to 
avoid a head-on collision with the 
collective will of the laity on these 
issues. It treads softly and resorts to 
equivocality in its pronouncements 
... It must compromise its policy and 
accommodate itself to the views of its 
parishioners.” 

The report added that the attitudes 
of the clergy tended clearly to reflect 
church policy: ‘Where the church 
has made up its mind, so have the 
ministers; where the church is equiv- 


ocal, so are the ministers.” 

For the most part, the article was 
based on a study launched by the 
National Council’s Department of 
Christian Social Relations in 1952. 
The department had sent out ques- 
tionnaires to about 200 parishes and 
missions which, in turn, had distrib- 
uted them to parishioners. The re- 
sults of the survey were analyzed by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University. 


Seamen’s Institute Gives 
Lodging to 254,000 in 1955 


Some years ago, a merchant sailor 
on leave in New York City stood a 
good chance of being overwhelmed 
by shore hospitality. Often as not, 
he’d wake up on a slow boat to China 
—with two months of his salary paid 
in advance to the boarding house 
crimp who had him shanghaied. 

The lot of the sailor is different to- 
day, and the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute, an Episcopal institution, has 
played an important role. Last month, 
Dr. Raymond S. Hall, director of the 
Institute, reported that 254,000 sail- 
ors found lodging, good food, educa- 
tional facilities, and entertainment 
at the Institute. The number was al- 
most the same as last year, thus halt- 
ing a steady decline since 1952. 

Dr. Hall said the demand for lodg- 
ings at the 11l-year-old waterfront 
building had increased five per cent 
during the first three months of this 
year as compared to a similar period 
in 1955. 


Fireman on job: Yes, he’s also a priest—the Rev. Dan Chesney, rector 
of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, Conn. The Volunteer Fire Department prefers 
clergy-firefighters. Most of the town’s male population work in a factory 
not too close by; the clergy are available more quickly. The firemen cope 
with other emergencies, too. Last August’s flood meant pumping out cellars 
and helping police control traffic when the bridge went out. 


Diocese of Connecticut Photo 
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Convention Round-up: 


Integration, Women’s Rights, Election 
Of Suffragan Spark Early May Meetings 


May is a month of poles (polls)— 
both the traditional children’s festi- 
val variety on village greens and the 
ballot variety in smoke-filled under- 
crofts. 

Ushering in spring’s major month, 
convention delegates found lots to 
vote on: integration, women’s rights, 
unity with Methodists, extension of 
Episcopal authority, and that old 
standby—the budget. 

Among early conventions report- 
ing, eight, by resolution or in bish- 
ops’ statements, denounced segrega- 
tion and called for adjustment to 
integration, with varying degrees of 
urgency: Central New York, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, 
Newark, Pennsylvania, Washington 
and Western North Carolina. 

Massachusetts issued the strongest 
appeal by unanimously adopting pro- 
visions of a Massachusetts Council of 
Churches resolution passed in March, 
calling for all-out integration efforts 
in civic as well as church life (see 
box). To the interdenominational pro- 
posal, the Bay State diocese added its 
own specification: an open road for 
the election of representatives of mi- 
nority groups (Negroes and others) 
to posts as rectors, wardens and ves- 
trymen, regardless of the racial 
make-up of the congregations. The 
resolution was further strengthened 
by changing “rectors” to “clergy,” 
because, as one delegate put it, “We 
might want to elect a Negro bishop 
someday.” 

Despite its affirmative provisions, 
it was pointed out that the resolution 
does little more than strengthen a 
practice already in effect, and some 
observers interpreted it as a rebuke 
to the South. 

The resolution was said to be 
sparked by the appointment of the 
Rev. John M. Burgess, canon of 
Washington Cathedral and Episcopal 
chaplain at Howard University, as 
the first Negro archdeacon of the 
Massachusetts diocese. 

Putting theory into practice, the 
Diocese of Washington held the first 
convention in its history in a Negro 
parish — Calvary Church, 829 Sixth 
Street, NE. 

Said Bishop Angus Dun: “Our 
meeting here is a vivid reminder that 
in the Church we bridge one of the 
most stubborn and difficult separa- 
tions in the human community.” 

Coming further into the conven- 
tion spotlight, Massachusetts elected 
a new Suffragan Bishop, and picked 
a man with the episcopacy literally 
“in his blood.” 
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Accepting election on the second 
ballot was the Rev. Frederic C. Law- 
rence, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Brookline. He is the son of the late 
Bishop William Lawrence of the Bay 
State and brother of the present 
diocesan of Western Massachusetts, 
Bishop W. Appleton Lawrence. The 
late Bishop Charles L. Slattery, also 
of Massachusetts, was a brother-in- 
law of the suffragan-elect. 

The new candidate for the episco- 
pate will probably be consecrated in 
November following the retirement 
of Bishop Norman B. Nash and the 
succession of Bishop Coadjutor An- 
son P. Stokes, Jr. He succeeds retired 
Suffragan Bishop Raymond A. Heron. 

Although 42 dioceses now allow 
women to serve on vestries and 43 
may elect them to be convention dele- 
gates, “women’s rights” still found 
a hearing on the floor of three con- 
ventions. 

Pennsylvania passed at a first read- 
ing a resolution to admit women as 
convention deputies. The vote: 216- 
183. The issue was killed in 1952, 
approved in 1953 and killed again in 
1954. 

Also on a first reading, New York 
voted by a two-to-one margin to let 
women serve on vestries and as con- 
vention delegates. The issue has been 
debated since 1934. 

Central New York, on a second 
reading, killed a “women’s rights” 
vote approved last year. The voting 
was razor-close: 46-43 (clergy) and 
90-87 (laymen), with both orders 
voting against the measure. 

Delaware elected its first woman 
ever named to the Standing Commit- 
tee. She is Mrs. Ernest N. May of 
Granogue, a communicant of the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. John, Wilming- 
ton, and one-time president of the 
Delaware Woman’s Auxiliary. 

In what is believed to be the first 
time a diocesan convention has given 
consideration to Episcopal-Methodist 
unity proposals, Iowa delegates ta- 
bled resolutions offered by Sioux City 
and Waterloo delegations opposing 
any merger between the two 
churches. 

The resolutions criticized Episco- 
pal officials who, in an appearance be- 
fore the recent quadrennial meeting 
of the Methodist Church in Minne- 
apolis, ‘appeared to lend official sup- 
port to merger discussions.” (Metho- 
dists at Minneapolis had proposed 
cross-consecration of bishops of both 
Churches as a step towards eventual 
organic unity.) 

In a rebuke to the petioniie dele- 


| 
i 


gations, Iowa Bishop Gordon Vv. 
Smith cautioned against getting ° 
“worried and hot and bothered” and | 
prophesized that merger was unlike- . 
ly “in my episcopate, anyway. There } 
are many hurdles before we can get ; 
close together.” 

In more routine action, convem 
tions met and handled business as ie 
follows: 

Central New York: (St. Paul’ s, , 
Syracuse, May 4, 5). Gave unanimous | 
approval to a request from Bishop 
Malcolm E. Peabody for a Commis- - 
sion on Evangelism “to plan, imple- - 
ment and direct a practical program || 
of lay evangelism.” Received request ; 
from Suffragan Bishop Walter M.. 
Higley for increased clergy stipends } 
and provisions for automobile travel | 
allowances. 

Chicago: (Cathedral of St. James, , 
Chicago, May 7, 8). For the first time : 
business sessions were held in a secu- - 
lar hall— Murphy Memorial Hall, , 
American College of Surgeons — 
rather than in the nave of the cathe- - 
dral itself. St. Andrew’s, Chicago 
and St. Edward’s, Joliet, were ad- 
mitted as parishes. St. David’s, West | 
Aurora and the Church of Christ the : 
King, Lansing, were admitted as new ' 
missions. A framed testimonial of | 
appreciation was given Mrs. Ruth . 
Keller, resigning after many years of | 
service as assistant treasurer of the : 
diocese. 

Delaware: (St. Philip’s, Laurel, 
May 8, 9). Approved Bishop J.. 
Brooke Mosley’s request for an exec- 
utive secretary to relieve him of an 
overload of administrative duties. A 
layman is expected to be named. Giv- 
ing to National Council was increased 
from $60,000 to $70,000. A 1957 bud- 
get of $223,225 was approved. In lieu 
of the gift of a new deanery from an 
anonymous donor, plans were ap- 
proved to move diocesan offices from 
10°Concord Ave., Wilmington, to the 
old deanery at 2020 Tatnall St. Plans | 
to establish three homes for the aged 
were approved. A goal of $700,000 
was set for a Diocesan Development : 
and Advance Fund campaign to start 
in the fall. Next year’s convention . 
will be held at the Cathedral Church . 
of St. John, Wilmington, marking 
the church’s 100th anniversary. 

Easton: (St. Paul’s, Kent, Md.,, 
May 1, 2). Unanimously adopted the: 
report of the Commission on the Ves- : 
try Act. Adopted a 1957 budget of ' 
$49,000. After extended debate, it) 
was voted to continue the diocese’s} 
relationship to Sewanee for another 
year. Easton is the farthest north of | 
22 owning dioceses of the University | 
of the South. 

Georgia: (St. Thomas, Thomas- | 
ville, May 8, 9). Adopted an all-time} 
high convention budget of $28,000 
and an executive council budget of! 
$97,300. Accepted a gift of a two-} 
story brick building in Trustees Gar-} 
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At its annual convention, the Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts approved the 
following steps to integration origi- 
nally advanced by the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches: 


m Set aside special occasions for 
prayer, for Divine Guidance in 
achieving the goals of integration 
by peaceful means. 


® Promote discussions designed to 
reexamine the religious and political 
basis of human rights as set forthin 
the Bible and in the Constitution of 
the United States. 


®& Rigorously examine the patterns 
of race relations in our Massachu- 
setts churches and communities and 
work toward integrated churches, 
integrated housing, integrated clubs 
and integration in other aspects of 
ife. 


\ 


dens, Savannah, to be developed into 
a diocesan headquarters at an esti- 
mated cost of $8-10,000. Donor: the 
South Atlantic Gas Company. Voted 
by a 4-1 majority to sell 34-year-old 
Camp Reese (named for the fourth 
Bishop of Georgia, now deceased), on 

St. Simon’s Island. Reasons: deteri- 
oration, high cost of maintenance, 
prohibitive property values of sur- 
rounding lots making expansion im- 
possible. Accepted resignation of 
Walter W. Douglas, completing nine 
terms as chancellor. Voted to permit 
discontinuance of the Dodge Home 
for Boys, operated for 60 years by 
Christ Church, Frederica, under the 
will and bequests of the Rev. Anson 
G. Phelps Dodge and his mother. 

Iowa: (St. Paul’s, Council Bluffs, 
May 8, 9). Adopted a 1957 diocesan 
budget of $108,000 —same as for 

1956. Approved plans for the estab- 
lishment of a diocesan building pro- 
gram, whereby funds would be raised 
through the issuance of “Episcopal 
Growth Debentures” in units of $100 
each, bearing 3 per cent interest, 
making money available to missions 
and parishes for capital improve- 
ments. A convention guest speaker, 
Bishop Nelson M. Burroughs of Ohio, 
warned against “institutionalism” in 
the church, stating that many out- 
siders regard the church either as a 
philanthropic organization, a ‘“mu- 
seum” or “a money-gathering estab- 
lishment.” 

'Long Island: (Cathedral House, 
Garden City, May 15). Delegates 
voted an amendment to Canon 23 that 
will enable Bishop James P. DeWolfe 
in a year’s time to remove the Rev. 
William H. Melish from the pulpit of 
Holy Trinity Church. Clergy voted 
130-38 and lay representatives, 78-35 
in favor of the measure, which pro- 
vides that a bishop may appoint a 
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Integration Goals of Bay State Diocese 


> Cultivate more personal and fam- 
ily friendships across racial lines. 


> Contribute money to civil rights 
defense funds and to the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Race and Culture and to the com- 
parable agency of your own denomi- 
nation for leadership in areas of 
tension in respect to race problems. 


& Write to your Representatives 
and Senators in Washington relative 
to more adequate governmental ac- 
tion to support civil rights and espe- 
cially to deal with economic aspects 
of the present race problem. 


& Write to ministers and congrega- 
tions of your own or other denomi- 
nations in areas of special racial ten- 
sion, expressing Christian concern 
in the struggle for equality and 
freedom and of continued moral and 
spiritual support. 


vicar to a vacant parish that remains 
without a bishop-approved rector for 
a period of one year. To do this, he 
must first have the consent of the 
Standing Committee, which, in turn, 
is obliged to give the vestry a hearing 
before making its recommendation. 
A heated floor debate made voting by 
acclamation impossible. Holy Trinity 
and Mr. Melish were not mentioned 
by name in the presentation of the 
amendment by the Rev. Henry R. 
Kupsh, chairman of the diocesan 
Committee on Canons, but he com- 
mented: “One of the grave failings 
of our Church in America is that we 
invest our bishops with authority and 
then deprive them of it.’’ A dissenter, 
who accused the Long Island diocese 
of “leading toward Rome,” was loud- 
ly booed. The amendment, a diocesan 
source said, does not require a second 
reading. Mr. Melish has been a sup- 
ply priest at Holy Trinity since the 
resignation of his father, the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Melish, in 1949. The 
younger Mr. Melish’s left-wing lean- 
ings have led to steps for his re- 
moval. 

Massachusetts: (New England 
Mutual Hall, Boston, May 2, 3). Ap- 
proved a plan for a 1958 survey of 
the diocese to be conducted by Na- 
tional Council’s Unit of Research and 
Field Study to determine where new 
churches are most needed. Author- 
ized a salary of $9,000 plus $2,000 
housing allowance and $1,500 travel 
expense for the new Suffragan Bish- 
op, the Rev. Frederic C. Lawrence 
(see above). Bishop Nash, retiring 
in October, was feted at a testimonial 
dinner, with Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill as the principal speak- 
er. Bishop Sherrill also reported on 
his recent trip to Russia. Two new 
diocesan departments were added — 
College Work and Publicity. 


Missouri: (Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, St. Louis, May 1, 2). Admitted 
two new missions — St. Matthew’s, 
Mexico and St. Matthew’s, St. Louis 
County, and two new parishes—Trin- 
ity, St. Charles and St. Augustine’s, 
St. Louis. Approved the formation of 
a new diocesan department—Chris- 
tian Stewardship. 

New Jersey: Trinity Cathedral, 
Trenton, May 8, 9). Adopted a bud- 
get of $409,573. Called for a cathe- 
dral completion fund of $230,000. 

New York. (Synod Hall, N. Y. C., 
May 8). The Executive Council sub- 
mitted a budget of $939,873, compris- 
ing the diocese’s own needs and its 
contribution to the work of the na- 
tional Church. Delegates accepted 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan’s ur- 
gent request for a survey to deter- 
mine how the church can meet the 
religious needs of an ever-growing 
population in the greater New York 
area in what the bishop called “the 
greatest evangelistic opportunity 
ever known in this city.” A sum of 
$10,000 was authorized to be spent 
on a study for a five-year expansion 
plan, and the Executive Council was 
instructed to engage professional- 
counsel for planning a fund-raising 
campaign in the spring of 1958. Cit- 
ing the church’s inadequacy in meet- 
ing the tremendous expansion, es- 
pecially in gigantic, new housing 
developments, the bishop reported, in 
part: “It will shock you, as it did me 
to discover that no new church for a 
newly-gathered congregation has 
been built in Manhattan for 35 years, 
in the Bronx for 35 years, on Staten 
Island for 69 years, in Dutchess 
County for 56 years, in Putnam 
County for 73 years, in Orange 
County for 83 years, and in Rockland 
County for 36 years.” (Brooklyn and 
Queens are not mentioned. Although 
in New York City, they are under 
the jurisdiction of Long Island.) 

Newark: (Trinity Cathedral, 
Newark, May 8). Responding to the 
words of their bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin M. Washburn, who stated 
in his annual address that “brave 
words are not enough—there must 
also be brave action,” delegates 
pledged themselves to strive for the 
elimination of discrimination and 
segregation “within our own diocese, 
parishes and communities.” 

Pennsylvania: (Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, May 1). Adopted a bud- 
get of $549,000 for diocesan and na- 
tional church support—$1,000 more 
than last year. Set plans for a capital 
funds drive with a goal of $1,250,000, 
including $750,000 for new work in 
the diocese and $500,000 for the Phil- 
adelphia Divinity School, which cele- 
brates its 100th anniversary next 
year. The seminary will seek $250,- 
000 more outside the diocese. Contin- 
ued diocesan support of the Philadel- 
phia Council of Churches with $3,300 
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earmarked from the budget and $12,- 
637 contributed by 75 parishes and 
several hundred individuals. Unani- 
mously defeated a motion compelling 
all members of diocesan committees 
to resign at age 72. Among motions 
held over for committee study was a 
petition to restore “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” to the Hymnal. 

Rochester: (St. Thomas, Bath, 
N. Y., May 8). Adopted a program 
budget (missions—diocesan and na- 
tional) of $124,876 and a convention 
budget of $45,566. Reported that for 
the first time in its history the dio- 
cese had paid its full apportionment 
($47,440) to the national church. 
Bishop Dudley S. Stark reported that 
the Executive Council had raised the 
minimum salary of priests with two 
years service in missions or aided 
parishes to $3,600. Delegates ap- 
proved the bishop’s request to study 
overall clergy salaries. Trinity Mis- 
sion, Greece, was admitted to conven- 
tion. 

Southwestern Virginia: (St. 
John’s, Lynchburg, May 1-3). 
Adopted a church budget of $112,362 
and a diocesan expense budget of 
$31,592. Bishop William H. Marmion 
reported a minimum scale of salaries 
for single clergy of $3,000 and rec- 
tory and for married clergy, $3,600 
and rectory plus $200 for each child 
or dependent up to three in number. 


Texas Gets a Suffragan; 
Kansas a Bishop Coadjutor 


Kansas consecrated a bishop-coad- 
jutator last month, and the diocese 
of Texas got word that a Houston 


Bishop Turner 


Mr. Clements 


rector had accepted election as suf- 
fragan bishop. 

Consecration ceremonies for the 
Rev. Edward Clark Turner were to 
be held May 22 in Grace Cathedral, 
Topeka, Kan. The consecrator was to 
be the Rt. Rev. Goodrich R. Fenner, 
whom Bishop Turner will succeed 
when the former retires. 

Bishop Turner came to the Kansas 
episcopate from Ascension and Holy 
Trinity Church, Pueblo, Colo., his 
first and only full rectorship. He had 
been there since 1944 after beginning 
his ministry in the missionary areas 
of eastern Washington State. 
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Provisions call for a $300 increase 
after the first two years in the dio- 
cese and $200 after the next three. 
Travel allowance is six cents a mile 
between home base and mission point. 
A new canon providing for an ad- 
ministrative assistant for the 
bishop was adopted. The Rev. Willis 
C. Henderson, of Chickasaw, Ala., 
was elected. He will also be secretary 
and treasurer of the diocese, succeed- 
ing Thomas A. Scott, who is retiring 
after 35 years as secretary and 33 as 
treasurer. 

Vermont: (Christ Church, Mont- 
pelier, May 8, 9). Delegates went on 
record as approving the stand of the 
Rev. Albert W. Anderson, rector of 
the host church, on mental rehabili- 
tation. Father Anderson had de- 
nounced 36 Montpelier citizens who 
opposed a plan to locate a mental re- 
habilitation center in a Montpelier 
residential section. Despite the cler- 
gyman’s staunch defense, the state 
changed the location to a more wel- 
come site. Delegates also attended a 
panel on the problems of retarded 
children presented by the diocesan 
Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations. 

Washington: (Calvary Church, 
Washington, May 7). Bishop Angus 
Dun reported $2.5 million in capital 
projects just completed or in prog- 
ress in the diocese and noted an in- 


Bishop Turner, 41 and 6’4” tall, is 
described by his priest-colleagues as 
being a “top-flight administrator, full 
of manner and dignity.” He’s a fish- 
erman and baseball fanW— local 
variety. 

Bishop Turner graduated from 
Northwestern University and Sea- 
bury-Western Seminary. He was or- 
dained in 1940 and advanced to the 
priesthood in six months. He is a 
former president of the Episcopal 
Hospital Assembly, a national or- 
ganization, and has served in numer- 
ous civic capacities, including that of 
labor arbitrator. 

In Houston, the Rev. James P. 
Clements, popular rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, announced his ac- 
ceptance of election as the second of 
two suffragan bishops chosen in the 
past two years to cope with the ris- 
ing church population. 

A native of Revere, Mass., he has 
lived in Texas 21 years. In 1949, he 
declined election as suffragan Bishop 
of Minnesota. And last year, he with- 
drew his name from nomination as 
Suffragan Bishop of Texas. The third 
time around, he changed his mind 
and accepted the post he was elected 
to on April 138. 

A graduate of Baylor, Mr. Clem- 
ents served as a Navy chaplain in 
World War II. There are two things 
close to his heart — being a parish 
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crease of 29 per cent in baptized per- 
sons in diocesan churches since 1950. 
Referring to a heart attack he suf- 
fered last January, the bishop an- 
nounced he would retire in 1960 at 
the age of 68 and would call for a 
Bishop Coadjutor in 1958. Plans were 
announced for an observance next 
year of the 50th anniversary of © 
Washington Cathedral. : 

West Virginia: (St. Stephen’s, | 
Beckley, May 10, 11). Approved 
plans for an Episcopal Advance Fund 
for missionary expansion, with the 
goal of $250,000. Accepted the larg- 
est budget in its history. Created a 
new office: Diocesan Director of 
Christian Education. 

Western North Carolina: (St. 
Philip’s, Brevard, May 9, 10)% 
Adopted a resolution that “separa- 
tion of people on the basis of race is 
contrary to the principles of Chris- 
tianity.”” Approved a budget of $82,- 
325. 

Wyoming: (St. Paul’s, Evanston, 
May 1-3). Adopted largest budget in 
its history — $41,867. Overpaid Na- f- 
tional Council quota in 1955. Re- ° 
ported 664 confirmations for 1955— 
largest number in any one year. Set 
up an anniversary committee to start 
plans for the 100th anniversary of 
church work in Wyoming in 1959. 
The host church had an anniversary — 
of its own—its 75th. 


priest and serving Texans. He’ll give 
up the former but will continue the 
latter capacity. “Texans,” he says, 
“burrow deep into a man’s heart.” 

After resigning, he told his vestry 
at St. Mark’s: “. .. I who came here 
to minister know with all certitude 
that I and my family have been more 
ministered unto...” 

The road ahead: cooperation with 
Bishop John E. Hines and Suffragan 
Bishop F. Percy Goodard, both “long- 
term”’ friends. 


New Bishop Consecrated 
In Spanish Reformed Church 


The Rev. Santos Molina Zurita of 
Seville was consecrated Bishop of the 
Spanish Reformed Episcopal Church 
May 2 in ceremonies in Madrid. The 
new bishop once spent three years in 
prison for his outspoken opposition P! 
to Spanish persecution of Protes- § 
tants under the Franco regime. 

The consecrators were the Rt. Rev. | 
Stephen Keeler of Minnesota; the} 
Rt. Rev. James McCann of Meath, | 
Ireland, and the Rt. Rev. Reginald 
Mallett of Northern Indiana. 

The Spanish Reformed Church is\) 
one of four denominations now min-/}. 
istering to the 40,000 Protestants in 
Spain. The others are the Presby- 
terian, Baptist and Evangelical 
churches. 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


The Sparrows Return to San Leandro . . . New Church Construction: Holding 
Steady . . . How to Switch Religions, Hollywood Style . . . The Busy, Busy 
Housewife of Cincinnati . . . The Ladies and the Atomic Age in Vermont 


& As the Rev. Henry T. Praed delivered his ser- 
mon at All Saints Church in San Leandro, Calif., 
not long ago, the chirping of sparrows filled the 
air. He glanced around. The birds had built a 
nest behind the altar in the wall ventilator. Mr. 
Praed quietly continued his sermon and found 
an appropriate passage in the Scriptures: “Yea, 
the sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow 
a nest for herself, even thine altars, O Lord.” 


® The Women’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Atlanta last month adopted a resolution calling 
for full integration of racial and cultural minor- 
ities in the life of the Church. The groups also 
endorsed these other programs announced by 
the national executive board of the Women’s 
Auxiliary: Meeting special needs of minority 
groups, such as Indian Americans, Negroes, 
Orientals and migratory workers; the role of the 
United States in helping weaker nations to de- 
velop their economies; the role of the United 
States in promoting beneficial use of atomic 
power; and the prevention and control of alco- 
holism. About 200 delegates from churches 
throughout northern Georgia attended the con- 
vention at Trinity Church, Columbus. 


b After five consecutive months of decline, new 
construction by churches held steady during 
April, the Departments of Commerce and Labor 
reported. The April total was $53,000,000, the 
same as in March and only $1,000,000 short of the 
record for the month established in 1955. 


®& The Serbian Orthodox Church pinned its 
highest decoration on two Episcopal bishops last 
month in recognition of their work in behalf of 
the Serbian denomination. The Cross of St. 
Joanikie was given the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York, for his help in 
enabling Serbian children to receive an educa- 
tion. Suffragan Bishop Charles F. Boynton re- 
ceived the cross for his “material assistance to 
the Serbian community in New York.” The deco- 
ration was presented by Bishop Dionisije of 
Libertyville, Ill., head of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church in this country and Canada. 


= In 1776, Father Francisco Garces, O.F.M., 
baptised a dying Indian boy near Delano, Calif. 
—the first Christian baptism in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Last month, the Knights of Columbus 
and the Chamber of Commerce dedicated a 
plaque and an 18-foot steel cross in commemora- 
tion of the event. Several Protestant clergy were 
on hand, including the Rev. E. Leslie Rolls, vicar 
of the Church of the Redeemer. 
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® Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, 85, widow of the late 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, left an estate of $1,984,- 
000 when she died in Washington April 29, ac- 
cording to a petition filed in District Court. 
Under the terms of the will, the bulk of the 
estate will go to three sons, Philip H. of Brook- 
line, Mass.; Laurens H. of Charlottesville, Va., 
and Frederic W. of Chagrin Falls, O. The peti- 
tion showed that Mrs. Rhinelander left personal 
property totaling $1,882,000 and real estate 
valued at $102,000. Funeral services were at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Washington, and 
burial was at Newport, R. I. 


& Busy, busy, busy: Mrs. Mary Kuethe, wife of 
the Rev. Romaine Kuethe, rector of the Church 
of the Resurrection in Cincinnati, was named 
Cincinnati’s “Mother of the Year” last month. 
Mrs. Kuethe, the mother of four children, assists 
her husband in church affairs; teaches the 8th 
and 9th grades at Delhi School; is active in the 
Ohio Child Conservation League; makes most of 
the clothes for herself, her daughters, and her 
mother; does her own baking, gardening, and 
decorating; conducts treasure hunts and skat- 
ing, swimming and sleighing parties for as many 
as 75 youngsters. She also makes good use of her 
spare time. 


& The General Conference of the Methodist 
Church last month joined other Protestant de- 
nominations in calling for an end to the “monop- 
oly” of the Episcopal Church in providing chap- 
lains to the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point (see HCnews, April 29). The Methodists 
want chaplains at the Point to be selected from 
chaplains on duty in the Army. The chaplaincy 
is now a civilian appointment, and the senior 
chaplains at both Annapolis and West Point are 
Episcopalians. 


» Up in Alaska, the biggest problems are dis- 
tance and statehood. The Rt. Rev. William J. 
Gordon, Bishop of the Missionary District of the 
territory, says the first problem was neatly 
solved when the Women’s Auxiliary gave him an 
airplane, which he flies himself in ministrations 
to the territory’s 6,500 far-flung Episcopalians. 
Statehood, however, is something else. He said 
Alaskans resent being denied statehood because 
of what they feel is partisan politics in the 
United States. The 38-year-old Bishop (one of 
the Church’s youngest) spoke at a mission meet- 
ing at Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, last month. He 
said mission work among the Indians and Eski- 
mos has been “excellent.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


> Here’s what Variety, the trade journal of the 
entertainment world, has to say about things in 
Hollywood: “Switching characters’ religions to 
conform with Roman Catholic objections is get- 
ting to be a habit with the studios.” The news- 
paper says the latest instance involved “The 
Leather Saint,” the story about a former boxer 
who becomes a Roman Catholic priest and re- 
turns to the ring incognito to raise money for his 
parish. A girl in the picture takes a romantic 
interest in the fighter. That did it. Checked by 
the studio, Roman Catholic authorities objected 
to the romantic flashes. When the picture is re- 
leased, the central character (played by John 
Derek) will be an Episcopal priest—not Roman 
Catholic. 


> All Souls’ Church on Okinawa is to be built 
in the memory of all who gave their lives on the 
island during World War II]—American, Japa- 
nese, and Okinawans. Last month, the vestry of 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y., (which is celebrat- 
ing its centennial) pledged $4,000 to be paid at 
the end of 1956, 1957, and 1958 for the building 
of All Souls’ in Okinawa. The vestry also re- 
solved to ask National Council for the go ahead 
to give additional sums of $4,000 at the end of 
1959 and 1960. 


& Womenfolk and the atomic age: In Burling- 
ton, Vt., Mrs. Russell A. Holden wondered how 
in the world she’d find time to be general chair- 
man of St. Paul’s Holiday Festival. She’s got five 
young children. Mrs. Holden solved her problem 
by calling in four helpers: Mrs. Page Maurice, 
Mrs. Howard Allen Jr., Mrs. Edward Parkhill, 
and Mrs. Philip Hoff. Collectively, they are the 
mothers of 18 children. The rector, the Rev. Don- 
ald A. Woodward, was pleasantly stunned. 
“This,” he observed, “is Christianity in action in 
the atomic age.” 


& The Very Rev. James E. Purdy, rector of 
Christ Church in Bordentown, N. J., left his sick 
bed during the pre-dawn hours one day last 
month to fight a fire in his church. Inching his 
way through billowing smoke, he lay on the floor 
and played a fire extinguisher on some flames 
around a children’s altar until firemen arrived. 
The flames destroyed the altar, melted a stained 
glass window, and charred woodwork and drapes. 
Mr. Purdy had been ill with a virus infection. 


> In 1880, a Chinese boy named Tai Chu entered 
Iolani School, an Episcopal institution in Hono- 
lulu, and in years to come was to be the school’s 
most illustrious alumnus. He became Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the father of modern China. Last 
month, the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, Bishop of 
Honolulu, presented a portrait of Dr. Sun Yat- 
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sen to Iolani. The picture had been given him by 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife of the General- 


issimo and a daughter of Sun Yat-sen. 


» For a year and a half the women of more than 
70 parishes in the Diocese of Western New York 
contributed their family rings, service insignia 
of loved ones killed in the war, baby mugs, can- 
dlesticks and table silver to the Women’s Aux- 
iliary. It all went into the melting pot, and last 
month in Buffalo a sterling silver alms basin was 
used for the first time in the 75th anniversary 
services for the Women of the Diocese at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Hand made by Louis Glasier, 
an ecclesiastical silver craftsman in New York, 
the alms basin is valued at $1,000. 


» Pity the poor parson. He spends most of his 


time on the things that gripe him most. This in- | 


cludes “paper work,” “running the mimeograph 
machine,” “attending too many purposeless 
meetings,” and “dealing with demanding peo- 
ple.” These findings were presented to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ urban church de- 
partment last month by Dr. Samuel W. Blizzard, 
an associate professor of sociology at Penn 


State. He surveyed 1,500 clergymen of 22 denom- — 


inations. The answers indicated that the clergy 
have to spend too much time on the things for 
which they have little training. He’d rather 
spend his time as a preacher and pastor—for 
which he was trained. 


> St. Christopher’s Church in Port Orford, Ore., 
the westernmost Episcopal church in this coun- 
try, received a hand-carved crucifix last month 
—a gift from Fr. Eric Segelberg, a priest in the 
Church of Sweden. In a letter to St. Christo- 
pher’s vicar, the Rev. Peter Dally, Fr. Segelberg 
said: “I think the crucifix (will symbolize) the 
bond of friendship between our two commun- 
ions. I hope it will also give Swedes who have 
settled in the States a healthy reminder of which 
church in America is equivalent to our Swedish 
Church.” 


®& The National Council’s filmed television se- 
ries on the work of the Church is catching on 
fast. As of early last month, 17 stations across | 
the country had booked “Mission at Mid-Cen- 


tury,” the first of the series. Television stations | 


in the following cities have booked the series: 
Louisville, Ky.; Baton Rouge, La.; Fargo, N. D.; 
New Orleans, La.; Raleigh, N. C.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Manchester, N. H.; Burlington, Vt.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Amarillo, Tex.; Cleveland, O.; 
Baltimore, Md. (two stations); Savannah, Ga.; 
Lufkin, Tex.; Providence, R. I.; and Charleston, 
SoC. 
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Tempest in a Teapot? 


Bishop Carruthers Dismisses Deacon: 
Race Activities Cause Alleged Discord 


In all the troubled South today, 
there are few areas where the race 
issue is more tense than in South 
Carolina. 

It is also true that there are differ- 
ing avenues of approach advocated 
by people of both races who are work- 
ing toward betterment of relations 
‘between the Negro and the white 
man. One group, for example, takes 
the position that the church should 
snap out of its lethargy and move 
swiftly and emphatically to stamp 
out racial injustice. Another group 
urges that the church take cogni- 
zance of realities in areas of explo- 
Sive race relations and move slowly 
toward the betterment of human un- 
derstanding. To do otherwise, they 
warn, will only result in the church 
being stripped of its influence at a 
time when it is sorely needed. 

In South Carolina last month, these 
points of view had collided head-on. 
The Rev. Henry L. Parker, a Negro 
deacon at St. Paul’s Mission, Orange- 
burg, had been told by the Bishop of 
South Carolina to transfer elsewhere 
because his aggressiveness on behalf 
of the Negro was “causing discord 
among his people.” The Rt. Rev. 
Thomas N. Carruthers set no time 
limit for Mr. Parker’s departure and 
told him he could continue at Orange- 
burg until a transfer could be ar- 
ranged. 

The Bishop said further that he 
intended no publicity about what he 
considered a purely “pastoral prob- 
lem.” In fact, the Bishop said he 
hadn’t intended that Mr. Parker’s 
congregation know that the deacon 
was leaving until after it could be 
announced that he had found work 
elsewhere. The publicity, however, 
came in an avalanche—both from the 
secular and church press—after the 
Rev. Kenneth Hughes, rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., let out the word in Boston. 
Mr. Hughes had presented Mr. Par- 
ker for ordination. 

Mr. Parker, a native of New Jer- 
sey, came to Orangeburg last sum- 
mer after completing his studies at 
Harvard Divinity School. He was or- 
dained by Bishop Norman Nash of 
Massachusetts and was recommended 
to Bishop Carruthers by the Rev. Dr. 
Tollie Caution, executive secretary 
for Negro work in the National 
Council’s Department of Home Mis- 
sions. Dr. Caution describes Mr. Par- 
ker as being a person of high intelli- 
gence and “excellent ability.” 

“But,’’ Dr. Caution adds, “he is a 
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born crusader, and this situation in 
South Carolina is right down his 
alley.” 

In an area where Negroes are sub- 
jected to personal and economic pres- 
sure if they “get out of line,’ Mr. 
Parker had moved boldly into battle. 
He became active in the local chapter 
cf the National Association For the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and headed a committee 
to raise money to loan Negro farm- 
ers who had been denied bank credit 
because of their membership in the 
NAACP. 

The Rey. De Wolf Perry, rector of 
St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, de- 
scribes Mr. Parker as being “a good 
man—indeed a fine man—but over- 
enthusiastic and very rough on the 
segregation problem in one of the 
South’s tensest spots.” 

Bishop Carruthers said he began 
to receive reports that Mr. Parker’s 
ministry was “causing friction in the 
congregation and in the community” 
last fall. 

The Bishop added that after sev- 
eral persons in the congregation 
brought “serious complaints” about 
the deacon’s work, the two had a con- 
ference. Bishop Carruthers decided 
to give Mr. Parker ‘‘another chance” 
after the latter agreed to ‘‘seek the 
advice of individuals in the church 
and the community whose integrity, 
intelligence, and sense of perspective 
had been proven to me over the 
years.” The Bishop said the situation 
then “improved” briefly, but that 
after consulting with “a number of 
persons” last March, he decided that 
Mr. Parker should leave. Bishop Car- 
ruthers said that the deacon was not 
dismissed for his NAACP activities. 
There were “a number of other con- 
siderations” involved, he said, and he 
advised Mr. Parker that it would be 
to the best interests of the church and 
himself to seek work elsewhere. 

Mr. Perry said that members of 
the congregation complained about 
the deacon earlier, but that they had 
“closed ranks now that this has be- 
come a big issue.” Originally, he said, 
the parishioners had complained: 
“All we get is NAACP teaching in 
the pulpit and no Gospel.” 

Of several members of the congre- 
ation who were contacted by ECnews, 
only one would talk about the issue, 
and he did so only on condition that 
his name would not be used. Here is 
what he said: 

“The majority of us are sorry to 
see Mr. Parker go. I would say that 


his work with us has been very good 
at times, but at other times he has © 
been too active in things not con- 
nected with the church. There was no 
organized complaint, that I know of, 
by the vestry or the congregation. 
Several of our people may have ad- 
vised Mr. Parker to go slow on the 
race issue because he’s not a South- 
ern man. If anybody talked to the 
Bishop—and I don’t know first-hand 
whether they did or not—they prob- 
ably did it because they were worried 
about Mr. Parker’s safety. He travels 
a lot at night, you see.” 

Deacon Parker had this to say to 
ECnews: 

“T want to preach the gospel prolifi- 
cally and prophetically, cost what it 
may. Real preaching is a disturbing 
factor, and if you upset the status 
quo, then you ought to feel good about 
it. Jesus didn’t take the middle road. 
If He had, it wouldn’t have led to the 
cross.” 

Bishop Carruthers has a reputa- 
tion as being one of the more enlight- 
ened churchmen of the South. His 
pronouncements against racial dis- 
crimination have brought him re- 
peated abuse and threats from white 
citizens of South Carolina. In the 12 
years he has been Bishop, he has seen 
to it that Negroes were brought into 
the state diocesan conventions for the 
first time. They were given equal 
rights and equal voting privileges. He 
has condemned vigorously the White 
Citizens Councils and the issuance of 
a vitriolic pamphlet denouncing the 
national church’s stand against seg- 
regation. 

Dr. Caution, who said his office 
acts in an advisory capacity in the 
church’s work among Negroes, said 
that all he could do was to let it be 
known that Mr. Parker was “avail- 
able.” 

“There are several things to re- 
member in this situation,’ he said. 
“Tn the first place, there is no author- 
ity more limited than that of a dea- 
con in a mission. He may be hired 
and fired at will by the bishop. How- 
ever, Mr. Parker hasn’t been fired in 
the real sense of the word. Bishop 
Carruthers is allowing him to stay 
on until he finds work elsewhere. It’s 
a matter of general feeling that when 
a minister does not get along with 
his congregation, as apparently is 
true in this case, he should depart. 
When you have a dissolution of rela- 
tionships between the minister and 
his people, there is bound to be ill 
will remaining no matter who even- 
tually comes out on top. 

“At any rate,” he added, “here’s a 
matter that is being played up out of 
proportion to its importance. I am 
convinced that Bishop Carruther’s 
attitude toward Mr. Parker is no 
different from his attitude toward 
any other deacon in the diocese. The 
whole thing is a tempest in a teapot.” 
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USAF, RAF Restoring 
‘Nursery Rhyme’ Church =m 


Anglo-American relations took an- 
other step forward in England when 
U. S. airmen launched a drive to help 
the Royal Air Force restore the his- 
toric St. Clement Danes Church in 
London, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren in the 17th century. 

U. S. airmen hope to raise $75,000 
to provide an organ; the RAF plans 
to raise the equivalent of $350,000. 

But London children are concerned 
with a more important factor than a 
mere restoration move. Soon they’ll 
be able to sing again a favorite nur- 
sery rhyme which begins “Oranges 
and lemons, say the bells of St. Clem- 
ents” (see cut). 

In 1941 Nazi bombs destroyed the 
church and downed the bells. For the 
restoration, the RAF had 10 new bells 
cast. Since the old ones played slight- 
ly off-key, a new bell will be added to 
bring them into tune and allow them 
to play the RAF marchpast. St. Clem- 
ents was recently designated head- 
quarters church for the RAF. Me- 
morials to British and American air 
force dead will be kept there. 

Origin for the nursery rhyme is 
unknown. One theory has it that the 
opening lines refer to the porters who 
used to go past the church to market, 
carrying oranges and lemons. 

It is planned to revive the annual 
services for children to receive 
oranges and lemons and learn the bell 
song. 


Theologians See No Ban 
Against Women Preaching 


Three noted Anglican theologians 
report that they find nothing in Scrip- 
ture which conclusively bars women 
from conducting morning and eve- 
ning prayer and “preaching in case of 
need.” 

Dr. Arthur Michael Ramsey, Arch- 
bishop of York; Dr. Harry James 
Carpenter, Bishop of Oxford, and 
Prof. C. F. D. Moule of Cambridge 
were called in to advise a special 12- 
man committee set up in 1953 by the 
Convocation of Canterbury to exam- 
ine differences in the ministry of 
women in the Provinces of Canter- 
bury and York. Heading the commit- 
tee is Dr. Henry Colville Montgomery- 
Campbell, Bishop of London. 

Specifically, the committee asked 
the three theologians, does Scripture 
forbid authorized women to conduct 
these services? 

“Appeal to Scripture is so incon- 
clusive as not in itself to bar the pos- 
sibility of women, with the Church’s 
authorization, conducting morning 
and evening prayer and preaching in 
case of need,” the theologians replied 
after a “full examination.” 

“There is sufficient evidence,” they 
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added, “‘that women prophesied in the 
apostolic age and that St. Paul gave a 
ruling as to their proper demeanor 
when prophesying and praying in 
assembly.” 

At the same time, the men stated, 
“there is also evidence that he en- 
joined silence upon them in assembly 
and regarded this ruling as a com- 
mand of the Lord, and that he, or the 
author of the pastoral epistles, for- 
bade women to teach.” 

The committee could not reach 
unanimity in the report it was sched- 
uled to make in May to the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury. 

Two members disagreed with the 
conclusion of the theologians. Five 
dissented from the committee’s ma- 
jority recommendation that a bishop 
may permit a woman worker (who 
holds a license and is subject to cer- 
tain specified conditions) to conduct 
cor help in conducting statutory serv- 
ices or to give addresses at them in 
the parish to which she is attached. 

Four of these same five committee 
members further dissented from an- 
other committee recommendation 
that a bishop may give women with 
special qualifications diocesan licenses 
enabling them to conduct services and 
to give addresses in any church in a 
diocese to which they may have been 
invited by an incumbent. 


Overseas Churches Put Out 
Welcome Mat for Travelers 


Kurope’s seven American Episco- 
pal churches again urge American 
tourists to visit them if they visit 
Europe this summer. The churches 
are: 

Holy Trinity Pro-Cathedral, 23 
Avenue George V, Paris; Church of 
the Holy Spirit, 21 Blvd. Victor Hugo, 
Nice; Emmanuel Church, 4 rue du 


Rhyme of the Bells 


Oranges and lemons, say the 
bells of St. Clement’s. 

You owe me five farthings, say 
the bells of St. Martin’s. 

When will you pay me? say the 
bells of Old Bailey. 

When I grow rich, say the 
bells of Shoreditch. 

When will that be? say the 
bells of Stepney. 

I do not know, says the 
great bell of Bow. 

Here comes a candle to light 
you to bed. 

Here comes a chopper to chop 
off your head. 


Dr. Alfred Vincent, Geneva; St. 
James’ Church, 15 Via Bernardo Ru- 
cellai, Florence; St. Paul’s-within- 
the-walls, 58 Via Napoli, Rome; 


Church of the Ascension, 30 Kaulbach © 
Strasse, Munich, and St. Christo-— 
pher’s Church, Freiherr Vom Stein 
and Bockenheimer-Landstrasse, 


Frankfurt. 


Guest preachers at the Paris Pro- 


Cathedral this summer will include 
Dr. William S. Lea, editor, Episcopal 
Churchnews; Dean James Pike of the 
New York Cathedral; Chaplain 
George Bean of the U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, and the Rev. 
John Ellis Large, rector of New 
York’s Church of the Heavenly Rest. 


English Village Faces Debt 
Because It Kept a Secret 


At one of the most vital periods in 
history, the little Hampshire, Eng- 
land, village of Droxford could have 
become world famous—and the world 
would have been a sadder place as a 
result. 

Droxford is the village where Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, General deGaulle, 
Sir Winston Churchill and four Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers — Gen- 
eral Smuts, Peter Fraser, Mackenzie 
King and Sir Godfrey Huggins—to- 
gether with Sir Anthony Eden and 
Ernest Bevin gathered to direct the 
final stages of the build-up for the 
Normandy landings during World 
War II. 

Droxford kept its mouth shut so 
faithfully that the world knew noth- 
ing of its brief greatness. 


Now Droxford Parish Church 


tower is falling down and because 
Droxford kept its secret so well, the 
rest of the world has never heard of 
it. The village’s 524 citizens are 
struggling nobly to face a debt which 
will strain their resources to the limit. 
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When Should the Church Keep Silent? 


British Press Goes to Bat for Church 
When Politicians Attack Archbishop 


When should the Church speak out? 

British peers and the British press 
are divided over the matter, and the 
center of heated arguing is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Brit- 
ain’s Primate, has in recent months 
made public statements about the 
Cyprus crisis and a government bond 
issue which have spurred sharp criti- 
cism from the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. The result was 
quick defense from the News Chron- 
acle and the Church of England News- 
paper, unofficial weekly publication. 
It boiled down to this question: 
Should the Church speak out on vital 
issues, or should it shut up? Here is 
the background: 

A few months ago the Archbishop 
offered to the House of Lords a three- 
point solution for the Cyprus situa- 
tion (HCnews, April 15). Stating that 
correspondence between Archbishop 
Makarios and the Governor of Cyprus 
revealed large areas of agreement, 
Dr. Fisher proposed: the drafting of 
a constitution as indicated by this 
correspondence; an appeal by Greek, 
Turkish and British governments to 
Cypriotes to end their violence, and 
return of exiled Archbishop Makarios 
when peace is restored. 

In a speech before the British 
Council of Churches about six weeks 
later, Dr. Fisher charged his govern- 
ment with “inaction” in its handling 
of the Cyprus dispute. He said he had 
“direct evidence” his proposals had 
been welcomed by moderates in Cy- 
prus. 

About a week later, Alan Lennox- 
Boyd, Colonial Secretary, warned 
the Archbishop to weigh his words on 
the Cyprus crisis “most carefully.” 
Speaking in the House of Commons, 
he said: 

“| .. It would be extremely helpful 
if all with powerful positions in this 
land or elsewhere would weigh most 
carefully the effect of their words, or 
the effect they might have on moder- 
ate opinion in Cyprus, the need for 
which to come forward is of para- 
mount importance...” 

Meanwhile, Dr. Fisher criticized 
the British government again, as 
well as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, over their premium bonds 
scheme. During a debate in the House 
of Lords on the Small Lotteries and 
Gaming Bill, which seeks to legalize 
raffles, the Archbishop denounced 
both as “debasing the spiritual coin- 
age at a time when there is para- 
mount need to restore it.” He con- 
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sidered the premium bonds a grave 
matter. 

(The latter proposal, made by 
Chancellor MacMillan, involves the 
issuance of what in American money 
would be $2.80 bonds, which in them- 
selves would carry no interest. Bond- 
holders, however, would be eligible 
for a prize in draws to be held every 
three months for distributing the in- 
terest the bonds earn. The chancellor 
considers it no gamble, because bond- 
holders never lose their investment. ) 


RNS 


Dr. Fisher: Target of Fire 


The Archbishop’s words on this 
matter brought a stinging rebuke 
from Viscount Hailsham in the House 
of Lords, who said Dr. Fisher intro- 
duced ‘false religious and irrelevant 
doctrinal considerations.” 

He said there had always been “a 
lunatic fringe” in the religious world 
which “sought to improve upon the 
Ten Commandments.” He said some 
would add “Thou Shall not Bet’’ and 
“Thou Shall not Drink.” 

Lord Hailsham continued: “Bish- 
ops are always talking to us about 
politics, and we like the freshness and 
vigor with which they express their 
opinion. 

“Perhaps they will forgive the man 
in the pew—and that I certainly am, 
because I go to church Sunday by 
Sunday—saying a word or two about 
matters which they think ought to be 
in their own province. 

“When in the 16th century we cast 


off the jurisdiction of the papal au- 
thority, we did so on the basis that 
Holy Scripture contained all that was 
generally necessary for salvation. 

“We did not do so in order to set 
up a number of popes all over the 
country, deigning to add to the Holy 
Scripture new prohibitions and male- 
dictions and greater burdens than our 
fathers even were able to bear.” 

Into the fray stepped London col- 
umnist Geoffrey Murray of the News 
Chronicle with such comments as: 

“Our affairs have reached a 
wretched pass when Ministers of the 
Crown can join with Strijdom (South 
Africa’s Prime Minister) and com- 
pany in telling the Church of Eng- 
land to shut up.” 

Citing the South African govern- 
ment’s severe censure of such Angli- 
can clergy as Michael Scott and 
Trevor Huddleston, he said: 

“Now, in the House of Lords, the 
peers dance with anger when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Chichester dare to offer 
constructive proposals for ending the 
mess in Cyprus. 

“And when Dr. Fisher criticizes 
Mr. MacMillan’s plan for a State lot- 
tery, peers stutter with rage.” 

The reason, Mr. Murray said, is 
that “at long last the voice of the 
Church is touching the consciences of 
British and South African states- 
men.” 

British churchgoers, he declares, 
may now be in the minority, but they 
still have the right to be heard 
through the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Mr. Murray’s criticism of Dr. 
Fisher was that he did not speak out 
often enough. 

The columnist described British 
politicians as “proud to have in the 
Established Church —to which the 
State does not contribute one penny 
—a well-trained voice to pronounce 
grace at banquets and perform the 
rich, moving, hallowed ceremonial of 
coronations and similar great occa- 
sions. 

“But let any cleric speak his mind 
on moral issues raised by the State’s 
behavior...” 

Yes, let him, was what the Church 
of England Newspaper said. The 
plain duty of Church leaders, the pa- 
per declared, is to offer guidance 
“when ethical principles are at stake 
... There are times when this duty 
may involve issuing a serious warn- 
ing to the government. 

“It is a characteristic failing of 
politicians that they tend to welcome 
the voice of the Church only when it 
happens to be on their side. Then it 
is speaking for true religion and high 
morality. When the voice of the 
Church is raised in protest against 
them, they deny its right to speak. 
Then the Church is interfering in 
politics.” 
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ECUMENICAL REPORT.. 


A Comprehensive Report of the Mission of the Church throughout the Whole 4) 


Bishop's Vision of United Church 
Spurred Faith and Order Movement 


On a June day in Edinburgh, 1910, 
during the stirring days of the great 
World Missionary Conference, a 
bishop from the Philippine Islands 
caught a vision of a United Church. 
If the churches could sit down to- 
gether and talk of the stumbling 
blocks in the areas of faith (creeds) 
and of order (the ministry), he 
thought it might be possible to bring 
about the reunion of Christendom, 
maybe within 100 years. 

The vision persisted and took con- 
crete form in a resolution which this 
same missionary bishop, Charles 
Henry Brent, inspired in an address 
at a missionary mass meeting at the 
General Convention held in October, 
1910, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the House of Deputies and 
the House of Bishops. 

“That a Joint Commission* be ap- 
pointed to bring about a Conference 
for the consideration of questions 
touching Faith and Order, and that 
all Christian Communions through- 
out the world which confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour** 
be asked to unite with us in arranging 
for and conducting such a Confer- 
ence.” 

Bishop Brent conveived the idea of 
a World Conference on Faith and 
Order and pursued his vision with 
persistence the rest of his life, and 
exercised a profound influence on the 
Faith and Order Movement; but it 
was Robert Gardner, a layman, who 
carried most of the administrative 
burden. 

All the churches in Christendom 
were invited to participate in a World 
Conference of Faith and Order, in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic Church. 
The response was heartening enough, 
but World War I intervened. This 
experience only intensified Bishop 
Brent’s convictions about the need 
for and the possibility of unity. After 
many letters and personal deputa- 
tions to all the churches of Europe, 
the Middle East and North America, 
a preliminary conference was held at 
Geneva in 1920 with 70 autonomous 
churches from 40 nations repre- 
sented. At this conference a continu- 
ation committee was appointed which 
began work immediately looking to- 
ward a full scale world conference. 

The long and careful theological 
preparation which became an indeli- 
ble mark of Faith and Order was set 
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up on such subjects as the nature of 
the Church, Ministry and Sacra- 
ments. 

But it was not until Lausanne in 
1927 that the first World Conference 
on Faith and Order was held, after 
the prodigious, consecrated labor and 
burning zeal of Charles Brent, Rob- 
ert Gardner and many others. 

“We are here at the urgent behest 
of Jesus Christ. We have come with 
willing feet.” These are the first 
words of the sermon preached by 
Bishop Brent at the opening of this 
conference. The decisive step was 
taken and Lausanne 1927 proved the 
churches could get together and talk 
of their differences and make prog- 
ress toward unity through their 
agreements. Bishop Brent spent him- 
self on this effort, but left behind 


Dr. Kennedy: rec- 
tor of New York’s 
Church of the As- 
cension, author of 
Evanston Note- 
book, broadcaster 
and tireless worker 
in the field of ecu- 
menical relations. 
A leader at WCC’s 
Second Assembly. 


after his death in 1929, 108 churches 
pledged to confer together in these 
crucial areas of faith and order which 
divide Christendom. 
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The Faith and Order Movement 
was well launched in 1927 at Lau- 
sanne and moved slowly and deliber- 
ately toward a second world confer- 
ence. The continuation committee 
kept things going in orderly fashion 
and settled down to new studies in 
the light of the Lausanne findings. 
At last on August 3, 1987 at Edin- 
gurgh the Second World Conference 
on Faith and Order assembled. This 
time with representatives from 123 
churches. The Archbishop of York, 
William Temple, presided and once 
again such subjects as Grace, Minis- 
try and Sacraments were discussed. 

The Edinburgh Conference marked 
a definite advance upon that held 10 
years earlier at Lausanne, with a 
fuller and richer report. But the 
large mass of church members were 


still in the dark about what happened 
at the rather rarified theological level 
of both Lausanne and Edinburgh. 


In one section at Edinburgh—“The ~ 
Church’s Unity in Life and Worship” | 


—hbordering on the matters discussed 
at the Second World Conference on 
Life and Work held at Oxford just 
prior to the Edinburgh meeting,*** 
the proposal for a World Council of 
Churches was made. 

In addition an “affirmation” was 
adopted declaring oneness in Jesus 
Christ, the Incarnate Word of God; 
pledging cooperation to work at over- 
coming the divisions of the church. 
Edinburgh’s outstanding achieve- 
ment was a recognition of deep 
agreements in faith, especially con- 
cerning the grace of God. 

Faith and Order shared equally 
with Life and Work in the committee 


of 14 appointed at Oxford and Edin- | 


burgh to draft a Constitution for a 
World Council of Churches. Once 
again war intervened and the World 
Council’s first assembly was delayed. 
and “In Process of Formation” for 
10 years, during which William Tem- 
ple died, a grievous loss to the ecu- 
menical movement, and plans com- 


pleted for the First Assembly of the | 


World Council of Churches in Am- 
sterdam in 1948. 
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When the World Council was 
formed in 1948 in Amsterdam the 
special interests and work of Faith 
and Order were given to a Commis- 
sion, pledged to carry on study in 
this important field, to guard against 
the World Council becoming simply 
a cooperative movement for world- 
wide action. 

Under the World Council, Faith 
and Order became a commission 
which was permitted to function on 
its own with reference to calling sep- 


arate World Conferences as it felt 
the need for them. Consequently the 


Third World Conference on Faith 
and Order was held at Lund, Sweden, 
in 1952. 

Lund gave its attention to three 
main subjects: the Nature of the 


Church, Ways of Worship, and Inter- | 


communion. Out of Lund came a 


common vocabulary in the area of in- | 
tercommunion and the way was | 
opened for the exploration of impor- | 


tant non-theological factors with the 


conviction that more than doctrine 


divides the churches. 
In its message to all the churches 
Lund declared: “A faith in the One 


Church of Christ which is not imple- 


mented by acts of obedience is dead.” 


Faith and Order at Lund proved it 
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—by James W. Kennedy 


was not limited to the sanctuary, the 
committee room and the conference 
hall, but was relevant to life. “In the 
task which lies ahead there is a part 
which every Christian can play.” 


Sd 


At Evanston in 1954 the structure 
of the World Council of Churches 
was changed and the Commission on 
Faith and Order became a Depart- 
ment under the Division of Studies, 
with its continuing aim “‘to draw the 
churches out of isolation into confer- 
ence about questions of faith and 
order.” 

A working committee of 25 carries 
the major responsibility for its con- 


with the theme: “The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek.” Some 300 delegates 
and 100 consultants will represent 
the member Churches of the World 
Council of Churches in the U.S.A. and 
Canada; 12 of these delegates**** 
will be Episcopalians, with a due pro- 
portion of consultants. While this 
will be a work conference with gen- 
eral visitors discouraged, the caliber 
of the delegates will not be limited to 
top flight theologians but will repre- 
sent a good cross-section of Ameri- 
can Church life. 

Sixteen regional study groups are 
now at work throughout the country, 
with one or more Episcopalians on 
each group, preparing materials for 
the conference. A study guide is 
available for all other persons and 
groups which wish to participate. 
Send for “Ecumenical Conversations 


RNS 


ECUMENICAL TRIBUTE: This marble tablet, suggested by M. Gustave 
Hentsch, Swiss banker (at left), now rests in Geneva’s Cathedral of St. 
Pierre. It commemorates the first ecumenical service held there after 
World War II, under World Council of Churches sponsorship. Also attend- 
ing the unveiling ceremony was Dr. Alphonse Koechlin (center), who 
participated in the 1946 service as president of the Federation of Swiss 
Protestant Churches, and Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft, WWC General Secretary. 


tinuing basic studies of questions 
pertaining to Christian unity under 
the leadership of its brilliant young 
secretary, J. Robert Nelson. 

The basic study pattern continues 
with long range studies by perma- 
nent theological committees, but op- 
portunity for regional participation 
has resulted in plans for a conference 
soon to be held in North America. 

The North American Faith and 
Order Study Conference will be held 
on the campus of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, September 3-10, 1957, 
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on the Theme of The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek,” World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. By using this 
study outline in local groups every- 
one can participate at this grass 
roots level of ecumenical conversa- 
tion. 


Inter-Anglican Relations 


At a meeting of the Committee on 
Ecumenical Relations of the National 
Council in February, the explorations 


in the field of inter-Anglican Rela- 
tions were reported and the following 
extensive cooperation already in ex- 
istance summarized: 

The Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
on World Relief and Church Cooper- 
ation has sent grants to Anglican 
Provinces, Dioceses and Parishes 
throughout the Anglican Commun- 
ion. At present the Overseas Depart- 
ment has several appointees in 
churches, schools and _ hospitals 
abroad. The Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations has continuous 
relationships wtih similar depart- 
ments and personnel of other 
branches of the Anglican Commun- 
ion. At the close of the Anglican Con- 
gress in Minneapolis in 1954 it was 
agreed that there should be an ex- 
change of materials and correspond- 
ence between the executives of the 
Churches in the Anglican Commun- 
ion who are related to various prob- 
lems of social concern. 

In addition to such interchange be- 
tween similar departments, the Pre- 
siding Bishop is in constant touch 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on many matters, as well as with the 
Primates throughout the Anglican 
Communion. 

The Joint Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Relations is planning to dissemi- 
nate information to the entire church 
and to promote the study of the vari- 
ous parts of the Anglican Commun- 
ion. Bishop Higgins of Rhode Island, 
is expanding and revising his book 
on the Anglican Communion for re- 
issue some time next year, to be used 
as a study guide. 


* This Joint Commission on Faith and 
Order was continued until 1949 when it 
was replaced by the Joint Commission 
on Ecumenical Relations to keep pace 
with the larger context of the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement, following the First As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Amsterdam, 1949. 

** The exact wording which was to 
become the minimum creedal statement 
for admission to membership in the 
World Council of Churches, 

*** The first World Conference on 
Life and Work was held in Stockholm 
in 1925. 

se The Joint Commission on Ecu- 
menical Relations is now at work select- 
iny persons to nominate to the Presid- 
ing Bishop. for our official delegation 
from among the clergy, laity and young 
persons of our Church. 
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— Gitta 


Seabury Series Need Not 
Fear Honest Criticism 


Throughout the Church there has been widespread 
criticism of the “new curriculum” prepared by the 
National Council’s Department of Christian Educa- 
tion. We believe that the Department need not fear 
these criticisms provided they are honest and moti- 
vated by a genuine concern for the good of the whole 
Church. As a matter of fact we learn a great deal 
from our critics and sometimes we learn from our 
mistakes, frequently more than from our successes. 
After a year’s experience with these materials 
throughout the entire Church, we believe that the 
Department has learned much and that the new 
courses in the Seabury Series are of a much higher 
quality even than those which were produced last 
year. 

But of the criticisms: it is best that we face them 
head-on and that we do not hide our objections be- 
hind emotional words such as “latter-day Deweyism”’ 

“disguised humanism.” What are the real objec- 
tions —the honest criticisms that have been made 
against this program? 

Perhaps the most widespread criticism is that the 
courses do not teach the Christian faith as we have 
understood it. It is pointed out that there is no sys- 
tematic outline of doctrinal instruction, that so far 
the Bible is not treated in any systematic way, and 
that there is no over-all picture given the growing 


children of the Church of the whole Christian faith 
and life as it is taught in the creeds and in the Prayer 
Book. 


Another criticism is that this program demands too 
highly trained teachers and too many teachers. Not 
only is it suggested that there be a class teacher but 
that each class have an observer and, if possible, a 
substitute teacher. Many small parishes wonder 
where they can possibly get such a staff. The mate- 
rials certainly do demand a well qualified person and 
there are those who say that the program is pitched 
at such a level that only experts can teach it. 

Then there are those who take exception to the con- 
tinuous use of the word “acceptance.” They ask the 
question, ““By whom is the individual to be accepted? 
By the Church?” If this is so, they wonder if the 
Church has not taken the place of the Redeemer and 
suggest that this may be making too great a claim 
for the Church. 


( 
Another criticism is that this program can hau 2 
be effective for those children whose parents do 
cooperate. Often this criticism is made in connect . 
with the criticism regarding the need for too hie : 
trained teachers and it is maintained that the § 
mands are far above the possible accomplishmer i 
the average parish of the Episcopal Church. 


We recently heard of one very “erudite” theolog pi 
asserting that the Seabury Series is deficient thi 
logically because it is “using an anthropocentric e@! 
cational technique to communicate a theocentric : 
Christocentric faith.” Whatever this may actus i 
mean, it leaves us a little cold as do some of i 
other criticisms when analyzed. But, nevertheld 
this is a serious criticism which, in essence, maf’ 
tains that man’s conscious needs cannot be the pap’ 
of reference because it is precisely these needs whi 
need Christ’s redemption. Here is one of the sour 
of man’s sin, that his basic need is egocentric 
it is the need itself which needs redeeming. 


Few of the critics, however, have gone so far a# t 
produce the kind of Christian Education progr}; 
which they feel the Church really needs. Often ti; 
are content merely to tear down that which has bi}y 
built up. They will grant usually that most of }; 
older materials were rather terrible and quite inazy 
quate; but in attacking the new, they leave us t 
with no alternative. 


Each of these criticisms has to be met oper? 
honestly and without equivocation. Let us consic 
however, only one of the basic criticisms for comm’ 
—the objection to building the program around 
needs of people. In order to see this in true persp 
tive we have to ask ourselves what was the purpy 
of our Lord’s coming to this earth. The creed s4 
that it was “for us men and for our salvation” ti 
He came down from Heaven. If our Lord came i1 
this world to meet the needs of real people who lif 
real, human lives and if the Church is the extensé 
of the Incarnation, as Bishop Gore used to say it wi 
then isn’t this still the job of the Church—to caa/ 
on our Lord’s ministry of reconciliation and to mi 
the needs of men? Our Lord always met peopled 
the point of their need. He met their curiosity w 
the words, “Come and see.” He met their desire | 
healing with, “Take up thy bed and walk.” If 
Lord came into this world to meet the needs of peoy 
can His Church, which is the extension of His a) 
in the world, do less? 


Case of Five Sailors 


do not understand why, as Newsweek Magazine 
ated in its issue of April 23rd, ‘‘the Immigration 
ce seemed almost to put itself out to make things 
for the abductors” in the case of the five Soviet 
en who went back to Russia. Twenty Soviet 
Ss arrived with the five sailors at New York’s 
ild Airport on April 7th and a half-hour later 
were on a plane headed across the Atlantic. 

the time a delegation of the Church World 
ce, an agency of the National Council of Churches 
hich the Episcopal Church has been especially 
e, tried to see the young men. They were ex- 
.d from the so-called hearing run by the Immi- 
on Service. The sailors were never given a chance 
press their own wishes except in the presence of 
oviet agents who surrounded them. 
Senate Committee investigated the incident and 
ed the Soviet delegation at the United Nations of 
ig engaged in “espionage and kidnapping.” 
vat disturbs us, however, is the attitude of our 
Immigration Service. This is not the first time 
they have acted in a way contrary to the policy 
r Government which is to encourage every person 
wants to fight for freedom and to escape from the 
ny of totalitarian lands. 
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Father Trevor Huddleston has writ- 
ten a book, “Naught For Your Com- 
fort,” which was published in England 
toward the latter part of March. I am 
glad it is now available in American 
book stores since it contains such a 
tremendous message. Fr. Huddleston 
speaks about the racial situaticn in 
South Africa with authority and out of 
a profound experience. 

Those of us who have had the great 
privilege of meeting this Anglican priest can never 
forget his passionate devotion to the Negroes of 
South Africa whom he served for 12 years. I was 
deeply impressed by the editorial comment on this 
book which appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly. It speaks for itself: 

“Tt is a noble book, a superb book, to be read 
by anyone who cares about race (or any human) 
relations. It vibrates with humanity. What moved 
Father Huddleston to fly his flag against racial 
prejudice as he knew it in South Africa was not 
counter-prejudice or liberal principle in the ab- 
stract but love. .. . He moved among them not 
merely as a champion but as a friend and-a priest, 
and it is the human and the Christian relationship 
which cuts clean across the political doctrines of 
apartheid, and not less across the apartheid of the 
heart. . . . It seems a matter for regret that his 
Community withdrew him from his work—not that 
he will not make his impact wherever he is,—and 
one must hope that a worthy successor has b2en 
chosen. But one link at least has snapped. There 
was a primary school attached to the church 
where he served. The school closes this week. One 
more light will have gone out in South Africa.” 


Some of our friends have asked us how we pro- 
duce the feature called “Christian Discussion.” 
Let me tell you a little about it. Our staff has felt 
that we should have such a series of articles deal- 
ing with the great problems confronting the 
Christian world, but written in such a way as not 
to express too much editorial opinion but to form 
the basis for our readers’ discussion. We would 
like to gather the facts and suggest some of the 
questions and then we hope that you will form 
your own conclusions. There is room in the Church 
for many different opinions and on many questions 
it is impossible for us to say that this is THE 
Christian interpretation. The first four articles I 
wrote myself as a result of a 3,090 mile trip 
through the Deep South. 

The current series on the Middle East is based 
upon the corporate thinking of our staff and sev- 
eral contributing editors who have an unofficial 
relationship with Episcopal Churchnews. 
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AND PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


Che Episcopal Radio- CV Fous 


* 
acti 
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ANOTHER CHANCE- 


featuring CYNTHIA WEDEL, 


estant Radio and Television Center. 


The Rev. Thomas Barrett—author of the popular ““ADVENTURES OF 
SAMUEL ENTWHISTLE SERIES” joins the production staff and will 
take a leading part in the cast of the third series of ANOTHER CHANCE. 
Mr. Barrett, rector of the Robert E. Lee Memorial Church at Lexington. 
Va., is shown in his study as he works on program ideas for the series. 
Later he will join Mrs. Wedel and Miss Wood in Atlanta where the 


programs will be written and produced. 


Che 3rd Series of ANOTHER CHANCE will be heard nevt fall on 
more than 250 Kadio Stations across the Nation. 


This unique ... this completely different kind of week-day radio 
program will once again carry the teachings of the Church into 
millions of homes throughout the country this coming fall and 
winter. Produced under excellent direction and acted out by 
an enlarged staff, the series can be heard in your own commu- 
nity over your favorite radio station. The Episcopal Radio-TV 
Foundation will be happy to give you complete information 


TO FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN BE SURE THIS PROGRAM IS BROADCAST OVER | 
RADIO STATION IN YOUR COMMUNITY—WRITE TO CAROLINE RAKESTRAW c/ 
THE EPISCOPAL RADIO-TV FOUNDATION, 2744 PEACHTREE RD., N. E. ATLANTA, GA 
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CYNTHIA WEDEL—one of the outstanding women in the Episcopal Church—and 
PEGGY WOOD, star of radio, TV and stage, as they rehearsed one of the programs 
in the second series of ANOTHER CHANCE which was broadcast over a network of 
more than 250 stations and heard in nearly every section of the country. The programs 


were produced by the EPISCOPAL RADIO-TV FOUNDATION in Atlanta at the Prot- 


ROM all over the country... 

hundreds of people have compl 
ters that measure the real efij 
ness of this week-day radio pre 
that will soon begin its third y: 
one of the largest sustaining net'y 
of radio stations ever put togethhh, 
a religious program. Here areg,/ 
ters taken at random from our fj, 
letters that tell the story of th 
worth of ANOTHER CHANCE.) 


t 


about what you and your Church can do to help bring the g} 
messages of ANOTHER CHANCE to your community. Why| 
mail a post card today requesting information and then | 
it over with your rector. You will be amazed at how easy it F 
be to help the Episcopal Church in your community take: 
vantage of the almost un-tapped opportunities which ri 
offers to the Church today in assuming its missionary obligat 4 


} 
ail 
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announces the Third Series of 


pletely different kind of Radio program 
(OOD avd THOMAS BARRETT 


ems to me that is the most vital, 
aging religious program for 
12 on the air today. 


(Mrs.) Margaret Thompson 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


ike to express my appreciation 
e wonderful radio series An- 
Chance which you have been 
‘asting on Saturday afternoons. 


Lurline W. Seyburn 
Bossier City, Louisiana 


idom listen to anything on the 
but music, but from now on 
or Chance shall be one I won't 


(Miss ) Elaine Stevens 
Rochester, New York 


it impresses me most is the top 
of the writing. . . . They are 
well done from the standpoint 
Church’s teaching, and set in 
salistic circumstances that they 


are bound to strike home. 


(Mrs.) Ernestine E. King 
Corning, New York 


I enjoy listening to your program, 
Another Chance, every Sunday. I 
work with thirty girls and would like 
to have copies of “‘Who Calls the Sig- 
nal” from the December 4th pro- 
gram. If possible, please send copies 
for each girl. 


(Mrs.) Lucille G. Coleman 
Jacksonville, Florida 


We would like to express the ap- 
preciation of all of us here at the Na- 
tion’s station for the splendid quality 
of your series, Another Chance. It is 
very seldom that programs of this 
nature are as well produced, and it is 
certainly to the credit of the Episco- 
pal Church. We have had remarkable 
success with the program and the 
mail that we have received in response 


to it is far beyond any of our expecta- 
tions. 

Radio Station WLW 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


We auditioned your program, An- 
other Chance, and thought the pro- 
gram of high caliber and very enter- 
taining. It fits in well with our pro- 


gram structure. 
Radio Station WTTN 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


We have auditioned Another 
Chance and are of the opinion that 
this program will fit in nicely with our 
general programming without too 
much concern over the maintenance 
of our balance in the religious classi- 
fication per se. Such being the case, 
we have scheduled this program in 
one of our best week-day morning 


spots. 
Radio Station WLAP 
Lexington, Kentucky 


READ WHAT THE EDITOR OF THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
WROTE ABOUT THE EPISCOPAL RADIO-TV FOUNDATION ... 


The Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation has demonstrated it is qualified 
through experience, know-how, available technical facilities and staff— 
at a cost basis. And most important, it has, on merit, established excel- 
lent relations with the radio and television industry. It can make a 
significant contribution to the Episcopal Church through the medium of 
television. Free time on television stations on which to release programs 
is not a problem. The Foundation has been offered free time on tele- 
vision stations, both in America and through the Armed Forces TV 
Network in foreign countries—even behind the iron curtain, for its 
television programs, that meet the same high technical and programming 
standards maintained in the Foundation’s radio offerings. There is just 
one problem. Money. The work of carrying the Church’s message to the 
multi-million-person television audience is limited only by the Founda- 
tion’s financial ability to produce and supply programs to television 
stations now willing and ready to give free time for such programs. 
Television is a costly medium. But with the support and [cooperation of 
every Episcopalian who is willing to accept the challenge of our Lord’s 
Commission to include the use of television, the work can be started. 
[ts growth in usefulness and in strength will be subject only to lack of 
decision and lack of funds. The Episcopal Church must, in the opinion of 
many who are aware of the impact and meaning of world-television, 
be ahead of what the people think they want. It is a responsibility—but 
more of a privilege—to use this miracle medium in the right way to 
further the Kingdom of God. The Foundation has earned the support of 
syery communicant and organization of the Church. 


* * * * * 


[ax-free contributions, large and small, may be sent to the Episcopal 
Radio-TV Foundation, 2744 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Cune in final Programs 


EPISCOPAL HOUR 


June 10th and I7th 


featuring Bishop Penick of the 
Dioceses of North Carolina 


Bishop Penick is no stranger to the EPISCO- 
PAL HOUR; his reputation as a preacher is 
a widespread one. On June 10th and 17th he 
will conclude the Eleventh Annual Series of 
the EPISCOPAL HOUR. Don’t miss them! 
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HE world has become a very dan- 

gerous place indeed. When I say 
this, I have a great deal more in mind 
than the obvious dangers of atomic 
warfare on the one hand or the threat 
of Communist aggression on the 
other. Among them all, the most ter- 
rible and the least easily recognized 
are the spiritual dangers which now 
beset us. 

The deep paradoxes of contempo- 
rary life confront us on every hand. 
It was not so very long ago that 
everyone by and large was firmly con- 
vinced that there was no social dis- 
order which could not be cured by a 
combination of reason, mass educa- 
tion and science. Yet the generation 
which most trusted in this doctrine of 
man has nevertheless witnessed cruel- 
ty, tyranny and black oppression on a 
scale which dwarfs the most violent 
and brutal episodes of all previous 
history. 

Science has seemed so straight- 
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The World I: 


| Dangerous Place, But There 
An ‘Unsuspected Pathway’ Of Hope } 


By Dr. William Pollard 


forward, sure and confident of success 
at every turn. Yet again the genera- 
tion which has most trusted in science 
has nevertheless been witness to mis- 
ery, fear and destruction on an un- 
precedented scale. 

We have been justly proud of the 
genius of American technical know- 
how and productive capacity. We have 
congratulated ourselves on the fan- 
tastically high standard of living we 
have been able to achieve. Little did 
we suspect, however, that in building 
the vast and intricate structure of the 
American industrial economy we were 
really building around ourselves a 
prison from which there would soon 
ba no escape. Unless our advertising 
men can find ways to keep us in a 
continual state of dissatisfaction 
with what we have and make us 
urgently desire a great variety of new 
possessions, the whole vast structure 
will collapse about our heads with 
fearful consequences. 

Our predicament is comparable to 
that of a man walking through the 
woods along a path which a while ago 
he was sure would lead him to his 
home but who suddenly finds himself 
lost in a wilderness. Frightful sus- 
picions begin to assail him, but he 
steadfastly beats them down because 
he could not bear it if they should be 
true. In order to keep up his courage, 
he tells himself over and over that 
this is just a temporary impasse. Yet 


I ee 


what if, instead, it should just ¥ 


on getting worse and worse 
plunge him deeper and deeper : 
this wilderness? Could it possib 
that some one of the old and p 
ously rejected pathways lying 1 
ticed close at hand would really; 
him out of the wilderness and } 
him home at last? 

There is indeed such an ui 
pected pathway. 


ERHAPS the best way to begi, 


process of revealing the exis” 


of this forgotten pathway is by§ 


of contrasting it with the more f: 
iar path on which we have been vy 
ing. Whereas on this path we ca 


tect only our desires and arbitf} 


plans, purposes, and values, or 


other we would find freedom and} 


rifice. Whereas on this path we 


only an inscrutable fate, on the cf 


the same thing would smile out 

us as our destiny. What seems mé 
good luck or fortune on this pai 
apprehended on the other as the | 


of providence, and what gees | 


personally as mere misfortune on 


one presents itself as judgment of 


other. On the present path we mi 


make mistakes or become mal 


justed, while on the other we si: 


this path we exalt man and ben} 
of our ingenuity to the task off 


proving his mastery over an inert 
personal world whose only sig 
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‘esides in the fact that it is his 
nment. But on this other for- 
path man humbles himself in 
ontrition and seeks for guid- 
nd mercy. 

; not at all easy to make the 
am trying to make here, with- 
the same time leaving the im- 
ym that I am talking about 
m, or am against science, or 
hat I am advocating a wave of 
mality. All of these charges and 
besides have been made. 

ery helpful distinction to have 
id when one is seriously trying 
sp the profound meanings 
emerge from those contrasts is 
nich has been made by Martin 
. For man, Buber would say, the 
has a twofold character—the 
of I and It and the world of I 
hou. 


NCE belongs to the world of I 
| It for it is concerned with ob- 
of experience and the ways in 
a knowing subject can under- 
their structure and behavior, 
n use such knowledge to contro! 
jects in the world about him as 
shes. Religion belongs, on the 
hand, to the world of I and 
for it is concerned with the re- 
ships between pre-existent be- 
hich give themselves out of the 
; of their freedom, meet each 
across the void, and fulfill each 
in love. 

are in any textbook or treatise 
chology, sociology, political sci- 
or even history, if it is of the 
ive scientific kind, can you find 
mighty words used as belief, 
Jestiny, judgment, grace, provi- 
sacrifice, sin, or redemption? 
) can say what is to come out of 
irkly gathering clouds of con- 
rary history? Indeed, who can 
what judgments lie in store for 
yn the haughty pride and self- 
ency of modern man, who, seiz- 
pon science as the sufficient 
/ for his purpose, has presumed 
ome the master of his fate and 
ptain of his soul? 

us face up to the realities of 
<istence and acknowledge that 
indeed a very dangerous world 
ich to have to live one’s life. 
one time during the battle for 
n in the last war there was not 
le rail connection between Lon- 
nd the south coast of England 
vas not bombed out. It was a 
rate moment. Much later when 
s all over someone asked Sir 
on Churchill how he had found 
rength to go on through this 
mpasse. Was he not, they asked 
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him, thrown into despair by the utter 
helplessness of that moment? “Not at 
all,’ Sir Winston replied, “On the 
contrary I found it quite exhilarat- 
ing!’ These are not the words of a 
planner, a clever strategist, or one 
who seeks to intervene in things to 
make them happen according to his 
pian. These are rather words of free- 
dom and of greatness, of one who has 
known destiny and has thrown him- 
self into history with every ounce of 
his energy in order that the reality of 
that to which he has committed him- 
self might be realized. This is living 
proof of how well life can be lived 
even in the most dangerous world 
that can be imagined. 


[N 1954 there was a great ecumen- 

ical gathering of Christians in 
Evanston, Ill.—the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. 
Its theme was “Christ, the Hope of 
the World.” A commission on this 
main theme worked for several years 


Dr. William G. Pollard 
Priest and Scientist 


on the preparation of a concise yet 
full statement of it for presentation 
to the Assembly when it convened. 
The contrast between the two path- 
ways we have been considering is 
sharply and cogently expressed in this 
report. We can do no better by way of 
summary than to quote from this ex- 
cellent statement : 

“The hope of which we speak is 
something different from what men 
usually mean when they speak of hope. 
In common speech ‘hope’ means a 
strong desire for something which 
may be possible but is not certain. 
What is spoken of here is something 
that we wait for expectantly and yet 
patiently, because we know that it can 
never disappoint us. 


“We live at a time when very many 
are without hope. Many have lost the 
hopes they had for earthly progress. 
Many cling with the strength of 
fanaticism to hopes which their own 
sober reason cannot justify. Multi- 
tudes ask themselves, ‘What is com- 
ing to the world? What is in front of 
us? What may we look forward to?’ 
The answer to those questions has 
been given to us in the Gospel. To 
those who ask ‘What is coming to the 
world?’ we answer ‘His Kingdom is 
coming.’ To those who ask ‘What is in 
front of us?’ we answer ‘It is He, the 
King, who confronts us.’ To those who 
ask ‘What may we look forward to?’ 
we answer that we face not a trackless 
waste of unfilled time with an end 
that none can dare to predict ; we face 
our living Lord, our Judge and Say- 
iour, He who was dead and is alive 
forever more, He who has come and is 
coming and will reign forever and 
ever. It may be that we face tribula- 
tion; indeed we must certainly face it 
if we would be partakers with Him. 
But we know His word, His kingly 
word: ‘Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world’.” 


About Dr. Pollard 


The author of this article is the 
Director of Nuclear Studies at Oak 
Ridge and one of the top scientists of 
this country. He is at the same time 
a priest of the Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Pollard is a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee and holds a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Rice Institute. He has been professor 
of physics at his alma mater, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and did distin- 
guished work as a member of the 
team which in the Manhattan Project 
produced the first atom bomb. 

Dr. Pollard has always been a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church but it 
was not until he began to think seri- 
ously about the implications of the 
amazing discoveries of modern sci- 
ence for the future of mankind that 
he contemplated this more active par- 
ticipation as an ordained clergyman. 

Those who have known him from 
his youth will testify that Dr. Pol- 
lard’s life has always been character- 
ized by intellectual honesty. He is in 
continuous demand as a speaker be- 
fore universities and colleges, and de- 
livered one of the major addresses at 
the 200th anniversary of Columbia 
University. 

Weare proud to present this article 
which was actually delivered by Dr. 
Pollard as a commencement address. 

The Editor 
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THE COMMUNIST 
WAY OF LIFE 


and the Christian Answer 
by the Bishop of Armidale 


Part Il. Materialism — 
Marxist vs. Christian 


T IS THE tragedy of our time that 
the loss of the sense of the Pres- 
ence of God in daily life has rendered 
many of our people stark material- 
ists in their living, materialists, that 
is, who deny spiritual things alto- 
gether. 

Now the Communist is not —as 
many of our own half-educated are— 
a mechanistic materialist. But to the 
Communist matter, not spirit, is the 
primary fact; ‘matter in motion” is 
the evergiving power in life. From 
matter in motion come, as secondary 
facts, our spiritual life, religion, art 
and culture. The most important im- 
plication of this doctrine is that life 
and mind are not even potentially 
present in non-living matter; they 
simply appear when non-living mat- 
ter is arranged in a particular way. 
From this materialist standpoint it is 
senseless to ask (says Mr. J. M. Cam- 
eron in Scrutiny of Marxism) why 
life and mind appear at this stage; 
we are faced with the brute fact that 
they do appear and with the certainty 
that when this particular arrange- 
ment of matter (e.g. the particles 
that compose the brain) is dissolved, 
life and mind will vanish. Death to 
the Communist is the final end of 
man. Nevertheless, though Marxism 
regards mind as appearing within 
matter (as we do), it asserts that 
mind acts by its own principles: 
though it regards it as originating in 
and out of what is material, it is not 


The Series So Far: 


This series began with the insist- 
ence that we must understand Com- 
munism if we are to deal with it. The 
story of Kar] Marx and of his thought 
was given, but a distinction was made 
between theoretical Marxism and 
practical Communism as Russia 
knows it. It is with this Russian ver- 
sion of materialism and totalitarian- 
ism that we must deal. 
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identical with matter. It would seem 
not impossible to find Communists by 
their own dialectic becoming in time 
believers in God. So said William 
Temple. 


Two Ways of Salvation. 


But to proceed. It is the grandeur 
of Marxism in the minds of its ad- 
herents, and from the Christian point 
of view its deadly error, that it offers 
men a complete scheme of salvation. 
It is this promise of salvation, even 
though it be an earthly and a material 
salvation only, limited entirely to this 
life —for there is no other in the 
Marxist idea — that gives to totali- 
tarian societies the attractiveness 
which today undoubtedly they have 
for certain backward peoples. 

Their belief in the movement of 
Communism, the Class War with its 
victory for the proletariat, and the 
setting up of the Classless Society as 
the way of salvation for man, is a 
practical idolatry. 

There is no God above this move- 
ment and there ismo sense of human 
sin and corruption within it. 

This belief is incompatible with the 
Christian belief in God and of Man’s 
dependence upon God. 

The Christian looks forward to a 
victorious re-ordering of human life 
—to the Kingdom of God. But it is of 
a different order from the Classless 
Society. In the first place it is not 
primarily set in the future. It refers 
to a present fact of God ruling as the 
Lord of history and of the lives of 
men, and makes a demand on each 
man for surrender and obedience. 
God rules even when men rebel. But 
rebellion means that God’s rule shows 
itself in judgment and not in joy. 
No rival to the will of God ever gets 
away with his rebellion for more than 
a brief time as history shows. (In the 
profoundest sense of the word, Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Caesar, Na- 
poleon and Hitler, like Attila, Gen- 
ghis Khan and Tamerlane were fail- 
ures.) God’s rule is living and real. 


He rules with our consent or witha uty 
ats j 
The Kingdom of God is Furies a 

tinguished from the Communist e| 
The latter is entirely within history 
while the rule of God, real in history, 
transcends the history that is bound) 
up with death and includes the life tg 
come, where death too is overcoma 
and swallowed up of life. 

But if, as the Communists hola, a ous 
salvation comes within history ano} 
with Communist society as a substi4 
tute for God—then there is no ona 
above society to pass judgment upon 
it. Where God is acknowledged, mer 
are willing for their social order t 
be criticized, as, for example, capital, 
ists criticize Capitalism quite freel} 
today, knowing it stands under God’s} 
judgment. But Communism refuses, 
to be judged. It is sacrosanct and am 
criticism of it is disloyalty and brings 1 
the heaviest penalty. ' 


| 
“Every Year Several Million People), 
Are Killed.” a 

This refusal to allow criticism oti 
this quasi-divine movement, and thefy 
failure to take death seriously, mear}n 
and have produced an utter ruthless 
ness towards opponents, critics anajy 
reformers. The value of human lifefi 
is written down until the individuag 
is only “a unit in a mathematicad) 
equation,” to be manipulated unemo Fy 
tionally in the work of revolutionary#}i 
engineering. In Arthur Koestler’:}) 
novel, Darkness at Noon, for examples 
Ivanov says “every year several mil fj 
lion people are killed quite pointlesslyiy 
by epidemics and other natural cag 
tastrophes; and should we shrinkfy 
from sacrificing a few hundred thou g) 
sand for the most promising experifj;, 
ment in history? Not to mention thay 
legions of those who die of under# 
nourishment and tuberculosis, in coady 
and quicksilver mines, ricefields ancfjj 
cotton plantations. No one takes ans§y 
notice of them, nobody asks why ov) 
what for; but if we shoot a few thou, 
sand objectively harmful people, thw i 
humanitarians all over the worlo} | 
foam at the mouth. Yes! we liqui¥y 
dated the parasitic part of the peasd 
antry and let them die of starvation, 
It was a surgical operation which haop hi 
to be done once for all, but in the gooo i 
old days before the Revolution just asp) 
many died in any drought year—only i 
senselessly and pointlessly.’”’ (h 

What can we say! For we Chrisi 
tians have two counts against us thay 
must be faced. 

Q) What of religious persecute 
—in Great Britain and on the Con th 
tinent, whereby thousands upon thou hi 
sands have been put to death by Rolf), 


: 
continued on page 3éhi 
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Dr. Nes holds that the tensions within the Episcopal Church arise “because the Anglican Church is engaged in a unique 

venture in living together. ... The peculiar character of Anglican tension arises from the Anglican endeavour to hold together 

ristian elements which elsewhere exist in mutual isolation. This Church feels within itself, and must at close quarters deal with 
> 


2 total disorder of Christendom... 2 


By William H. Nes, D.D., 
Professor of Homiletics at 
Seabury - Western Seminary 


Is 


For us who were members of the 
nglican Congress in 1954 it was a 
oble and inspiring experience. But 
e are the very few. For most of 
ir fellow-churchmen it can be no 
ore than the insubstantial image 
f a thing far off, because they were 
ot there, unless they read the re- 
ort of its proceedings and unless 
e who were there try to tell them 
hat we found there. What we found 
as the working of God’s grace 
mong us; and we were confronted 
ith the Anglican Communion, not 
1 books, but in being. 

There we saw Anglicanism, as it 
; alive today; as it is what its his- 
ry and the inner principle of its 
fe causes it to be. There we heard 
; speak through a cross-section of 
ss leadership. This is to be con- 
ronted with something both strong 
nd weak, something that evokes a 
reat loyalty, something admirable, 
recarious and restless. It is certain- 
7 to see something that ought to be 

great deal better than it is. One 
ces diversities that are mutually en- 
iching and divergences that are 
ainfully frustrating; one sees 
chievement and promising activity, 
nd one sees inertia; one sees mag- 
ificent potentialities and golden op- 
ortunities approached with timidity ; 
xploited without confidence. 

But this is not all. One sees deep 
nd earnest piety and passionate en- 
eavour for the glory of God, in men 
nd women from everywhere who 
ave given all for Christ, who in 
ungle and plain, in slum and suburb, 
n the city and in the wilderness, on 
very continent carry the banner of 
‘hrist and His Church with few re- 
ources save their own labor and the 
ower of grace. Here is the common 
ountenance of Anglican Christianity 
vhich no differences of feature can 
bscure, formed by the Prayer Book 
nd the Creed and the Christian 
Tear. These are not the ultimate 
ashioners of that face of piety, but 
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What Way 


Ours ? 


THE ANGLICAN CONGRESS IN RETROSPECT 


they are the strongly formative in- 
struments. 

The Congress confirmed what 
everybody knows, that Anglicans are 
“very church-minded.” Perhaps we 
are wrongly so sometimes. While it 
is not possible to make too much of 
the Church, it is possible to make 
much of it in a way that misrepre- 
sents and distorts the Christian 
Faith. Yet for us the Church is not 
merely an object in history but an 
object of faith: in our consciousness 
of the Church there is the pervading 
sense of the God-given, the historical, 
and the constituted nature of the 
Church and the recognition of the 
Church’s continuous self-identity in 
history. This consciousness enfolds 
our loyalty to our own part of the 
Church because we think of it neither 
as being the only true Church nor yet 
as a denomination, but as possessing 
living identity with the Great 
Church: for, as Prayer Book itself 
says, this is the Book of the Com- 
mon Prayer, the Sacraments, and 
other Rites of the Church according 
to the Use of this Church. The best 
defense of such a position, as of 
Christianity as a whole, is to live as 
though it were true. St. Augustine 
said, “Who will listen to a man who 
does not listen to himself?” 

What about our “tensions,” our 
“pyarties,” our “schools of thought”? 
They do not lie hidden in our closet, 
for nobody talks more about them 
than we ourselves. Of course they 
were talked about at the Congress 
and exhibited themselves in the 
group-meetings. But they were ex- 
pressed with mutual respect in a 
manifest effort to see around them 
and through them to a more articu- 
late unity. They did not inhibit our 
brotherly intercourse or prevent our 
mutual recognition of one another as 
fellow-churchmen. They were, if one 
may put it so, discussed rather than 
experienced. 

Nevertheless, we have them. The 


Lest We Forget Its Lessons 


Anglican Church presents in a very 
striking way the spectrum of the 
present state of Christendom. This 
involves us in ambiguity and indeci- 
sion. It too often makes double-talk 
in what we say and fumbling in what 
we do. The character of the Anglican 
Church, therefore, can be a cause of 
despair over it, or a challenge. I have 
never heard anything more trenchant 
than Dr. Paul Tillich’s question put 
to us in 1942: “Is the middle way of 
the Episcopal Church a new creative 
way, or is it the way of a compro- 
mise, uniting the weaknesses of both 
sides?” 

No one can deny that our way is 
often the way of a compromise. 
Whenever it is so, in a matter of 
great consequence, it is the way of an 
uneasy toleration as the alternative 
to schism. No wise man or student 
of Church history can make an abso- 
lute judgement about such a course, 
whether to approve it or condemn it 
cutright and always. There are times 
when truth demands decisive state- 
ment and decisive action; again, 
there are times when wisdom and 
charity require patience for a better 
statement or a better action at a bet- 
ter time. However, important as such 
considerations may be, we do not 
need to pursue them here. Let us 
assume the most unfavorable de- 
scription of the Anglican Church 
that can be made by an informed 
critic who is not unreasoningly hos- 
tile. Is there not something in our 
way that such a critic could discern 
as creative? 

I believe intensely that there is, 
and that it could be seen in the Con- 
gress. I should like to make three 
observations about it. 

The quality of tension in Anglican- 
ism arises out of the diversities of 
its expression, out of the differences 
of color in the spectrum. But why 
does tension arise? Clearly, it arises 
because the Anglican Church is en- 

continued on page 30 
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SHRINE MONT 


offers beauty, 
recreation and 


spiritual solace 


Washington Youth Conference leaving 
Shrine after early morning service. 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washington, the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion has clustered about it modern 
lodges, cottages, central halls and re- 
fectory for accommodation of vacation 
guests, both clerical and lay. Shrine 
Mont, operated on the American plan, 
is open from May 21st through Sep- 
tember 16th with rates from $35 to 
$40 per week. 


For prospectus write: 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 


Shrine Mont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 
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stronger because you lived! 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes about 


THE ANTI-CHRIS" 


‘ 
> 


HE remarkable developments in Russia’s Communist 20th paris 
congress, in which the current Communist boss Kruschcheg: 
gave a lurid account of the paranoid illusions of the dictator} 
Stalin, and confessed that everyone was in fear of his life becaus« i 
of Stalin’s absolute power, will, no doubt, have many politica ; 
repercussions, which are not our interest now. We want to call i 
attention to the religious implications. mf 
For a very long time, modern Christians were embarrassed buy 
the symbol of the ‘‘Anti-Christ” in the New Testament, and by they 
corresponding symbol of the “Beast” in the Book of Revelationml 
where one of the signs of the end of the age is described in these! 
words, “And they worshipped the dragon which gave power untd 
the beast: and they worshipped the beast, saying, Who is like unt¢ : 
the beast? Who is able to make war with him?” \ 
These New Testament symbols seemed meaningless in the loa | 
period in which it seemed pointless to predict the emergence o 
great evil, since everyone believed that history was in the proces jy 
of overcoming evil. They became meaningful only when the emer 
gence of Communism and the threat of atomic wars proved thesulli 
hopes to be illusory and showed the relevance of the New Testa#ll 
ment interpretation of history, which inexplicably anticipated tha®™ 
evil would arise with the good in history, so that history was no 
the answer, but actually the accentuation, of every human predica 
ment. 

Even now we must not follow the literalistic sects who try t/ 
speculate on whether a current figure of malevolence and power}; 
whether it be Napoleon or the Kaiser or Hitler, or now Stalin, iM 
really the ‘‘Anti-Christ.’”’ None of them are and all of them aref) 
Particularly those figures which combine great power with thi 
pretension of great sanctity are the symbols of the Anti-Chris# 
They are like the “Beast”? which asked to be worshipped because if" 
had the power to challenge “who can make war against th?” 
beast?”, and which, at the same time, pretended to have achieved 
the final good. In the case of Communism, this claim is obvious. I 
claimed to have achieved a heaven on earth, a “classless society 
in which there would be no more injustice, but which in facs 
generated the injustice which always flows from an absolut! Mn 
monopoly of power. 

The evils of Communism are in other words, not fortuitous, nol 
are they the consequence of the corruption of one man by the nam) i 
of Stalin. They are the consequence of absolute pretension, of me} 
claiming omniscience and omnipotence which belongs only to God@| 

Modern Communism is so evil because of these pretensions. II i 
will continue to be evil even if it succeeds in moderating ii i 
pride of a single dictator. But the nth degree of the evil of th i 
“Anti-Christ” will be approached wherever human pride an i 
vanity in men, or in nations, pretends to have achieved the fina@l 
virtue and combined it with the final power. EN 
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I Searching the 


Scriptures 


The New Israel Begins 
A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


viah 10:10-22; Joel 2:28-32; Acts 
1-42. 
Although the history of the people 
Israel was so largely a story of 
dellion against God’s will for them, 
2 prophets never doubted that God 
uld find some way to accomplish 
S purposes in spite of them. One 
rm which this conviction sometimes 
Ik was “the doctrine of the Rem- 
nt,” which taught that even though 
e nation as a whole might become 
ostate and perish, there would al- 
ys be a small group of the faithful, 
10m God could use as the nucleus of 
new and better Israel. The classical 
atement of this doctrine is Isa. 
:20f. 
When Jesus the Messiah was re- 
idiated by His own people, His 
relve apostles became the whole of 
is faithful remnant. The new stage 
the Bible story is the renewal of 
rael’s life which began with them 
1 the day of Pentecost. The number 
velve is itself significant, for it is 
ie number of the tribes of Israel 
id suggests immediately that the 
yostles were already Israel in mini- 
ure. As we have already learned, 
e new Israel was to be built upon 
new and more spiritual covenant 
id would be open to all the nations 
>the world. By His death and resur- 
ction, Jesus Christ had burst not 
ily the bonds of death, but also the 
rackles of Law and national pride. 
The prophets had told of many 
gens which would accompany the be- 
inning of the Kingdom of God. All 
e descriptions were poetical and 
me merely fanciful, but among the 
ctures they drew one of the most 
smarkable is that of the outpouring 
* the Spirit of God upon great num- 
ars of people, so that the gift of 
rophecy (i.e. of eloquent speech in 
ie name of God) would no longer be 
1e possession of a small professional 
ass, but of many simple and un- 
‘ained persons: “... your sons and 
sur daughters shall prophesy, your 
d men shall dream dreams, your 
oung men shall see visions.” (Joel 
:28-32.) 
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This oracle provided the principal 
text for St. Peter’s sermon in Acts 2. 
A short time after the resurrection 
and ascension of our Lord, the apos- 
tles assembled in a room in Jerusa- 
lem, presumably to celebrate the Jew- 
ish feast of Pentecost. While they 
were there, perhaps engaged in pray- 
er and singing and in discussing the 
marvelous events which had recently 
transpired, there came over the whole 
group a tremendous sense of being 
seized by the Holy Spirit of God. It 
was a sudden, dramatic experience 
which could be compared only to “a 
rushing mighty wind” and to ‘“‘cloven 
tengues like as of fire” sitting upon 
them (vss. 2f). 

Immediately they went out and be- 
gan to speak to the crowds which had 
gathered in Jerusalem for the festi- 
val from all over the world, and 
spoke with such fervor and convic- 
tion that 3000 persons are said to 
have joined the Church that day 
(41). So the Christian, the universal, 
the Catholic Church began—the new 
Israel which was intended to bring 
God’s saving power to “Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites”’ and all the 
peoples of the world (9-11). The Holy 
Spirit was to be the Church’s perma- 
nent possession; Baptism was to be 
the means of entrance into it (38) ; 
fidelity to apostolic teaching and con- 
tinuity in apostolic life the chief 
marks of its character, and Holy 
Communion the principal act of its 
common worship (42). 

Readers naturally ask: “Did the 
apostles actually speak foreign lan- 
guages at Pentecost?” It would be 
presumptuous simply to answer “‘No,” 
as though such things are impossible, 
but it is true that elsewhere in the 
New Testament there is evidence that 
“sneaking with tongues” ordinarily 
meant highly emotional, even unin- 
telligible, discourse rather than 
speaking a foreign language. Acts 
2:4-11 describes the phenomena this 
way and the statement that “every 
man heard... in his own language” 
is an attempt to picture the future 
proclamation of the Gospel. END 
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To help you in 
your Search of 


The Scripture 


THE 
INTERPRETER'S 
BIBLE 


The complete texts and com- 
mentary on Acts and Romans, the 
most important writings of the 
New Testament with the exception 
of the Gospels. 

The Book of Acts is the only 
narrative available dealing with 
the beginnings of Christianity. It 
is the framework for understand- 
ing the work and writings of Paul, 
and the link that provides the 
transition between the Gospels 
and other New Testament writings. 

The Book of Romans is the 
principal source book for the 
study of Paul’s gospel. It comes 
nearer to being a systematic and 
inclusive statement of Paul’s faith 
than any of his other letters that 
have come down to us. 

In age after age this letter has 
aroused the church from its leth- 
argy and given it the power which 
is inseparable from a vital under- 
standing of its faith. $8.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Abingdon Press 
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New religious | 
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Scribners 
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Carl Michalson, editor 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
EXISTENTIALISTS 


An absorbing appraisal of existential- 
ism in its relation to Christian thought. 
The contributors are H. R. Niebuhr, 
J. A. Mackay, Matthew Spinka, J. V. 
L. Casserley, Erich Dinkler, Paul Til- 
lich, S. R. Hopper and the editor. 
8 pages of illustrations. $3.75 


Hans Hofmann 


THE THEOLOGY OF 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
The most solid and searching interpre- 
tation of Reinhold Niebuhr’s thought 


yet to appear . . . written with clarity, 
vitality and discernment. $3.95 


D. M. Baillie 


TO WHOM SHALL 

WE GO? 
25 direct, fresh and penetrating ser- 
mons dealing with the great themes of 
Christian faith and life—by the author 


of the now-classic God Was in Christ. 
$3.00 


David H. C. Read 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


A straightforward account of basic 
Christian beliefs written for those who 
want to know what the Christian faith 
means as a system of thought and as a 
spur for action. $1.95 


Oscar Cullmann 


THE STATE IN THE 

NEW TESTAMENT 
The distinguished author of Christ and 
Time makes an important contribution 
to the relationship of Church and State, 


describing the real responsibility of 
every Christian in every State. $2.50 


Martin Dibelius 


STUDIES IN THE ACTS 

OF THE APOSTLES 
A brilliant and penetrating study of 
the Book of Acts—written by one of 
the world’s foremost New Testament 


scholars. Translated from the German 
for the first time. $4.50 


Arthur A. Cowan 


THE PRIMACY OF 
PREACHING TODAY 


An extremely practical book that tells 
not only how to preach, but also what 
to preach—by the author of Crisis on 


the Frontier and a minister of long 
experience. $2.50 


At all bookstores 
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Reviewed by Edmund Fuller 


the tragic position of the Dutch Rey : 
formed Church of the Union he see 

the Calvinistic doctrines of electied’ 
and predestination as tailor-made fog’ 
the Afrikaners’ neurotic need. Th k 


PEERS now appears in this coun- 
try the most eloquent, hard-strik- 
ing document on the theme of racism 
that I have ever read. Its focus is the 
doctrine of apartheid in the Union of 
South Africa but its principles are 
universal, touching the race dilem- 
mas of our own country and of any- 
place in the world where peoples of 
differing pigmentation find them- 
selves in juxtaposition. 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT. By 
Trevor Huddleston. Doubleday. 253 
pp. $3.75. 

Prime Minister Strijdom has called 
Fr. Huddleston a fanatic devoted to 
misrepresenting South Africa to the 
world. There remain unresolved ques- 
tions about Fr. Huddleston’s recall 
to England by his Order, the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection. As a 
man under obedience he accedes to 
this recall without challenge. It is a 
loss to Africa, to his friends there, 
and to him. Recently he stayed for 
some time in the community of the 
Kent School, where I am privileged 
to work, and touched us profoundly 
by his devoted spirit. That spirit 
glows throughout this passionate, 
moving book. 

The facts about the condition in 
South Africa are here in all their 
ramifications: political, social, ethical, 
economic and theological. I agree 
with Prime Minister Strijdom in one 
point: Trevor Huddleston is a dan- 
gerous man. Such men are even more 
dangerous than the “lean and hun- 
gry” ones who disquieted Caesar. He 
is dangerous because he will not ac- 
cept what he believes to be moral 
compromise (he will wait in some 
areas of the practical, but not in 
areas of principle). He invokes the 
prophetic role of the Church. He de- 
mands that the Christian enact the 
belief he professes. It would be more 
comfortable for all of us if he would 
go away somewhere. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury told 
him he was “entirely wrong in the 
methods you are using.” He replies, 
“the weapons I have used have been 
the only ones that lie at my disposal; 
my mind, my tongue, and my pen.” 

Johannesburg he calls “a Dives 
and Lazarus society.” In discussing 


BESTS Tt <$< ee 


result is “a church entirely out of 
touch with the Christian world.” 
I urge you not to fail to read thi P 
vital book. We must face its challeng 
to “the conscience of the Christian 
world,” however we may respond. hip’ 
the limited space here I can do nq 
better than to offer a miniature anw’ 
thology of his militant affirmations. 
“There is no room for compromis@” 
or fence-sitting over a question suck 
as racial ideology when it so domijp' 
nates the thought of a whole count tt 
try.” : i 
. it is a mockery of God to tel 
Heuple to be honest and pure ang 
good if you are making these thing: 
impossible by consenting to the evi i 
of bad housing.” 
“Vike a mighty army moves th 
Church of God,’ we sing with gusty 
and emotion. We do not believe :f" 
word of it. And because we do nog! 
believe a word of it, African Chris® 
tians in the next two generations will 
find it very hard indeed to justif:}" 
their allegiance.” te 
“Unless the Christian Church iif® 
South Africa really faces this issu@ 
honestly within the next generatiow! 
or less, it may well lose—and de 
servedly—the allegiance of the Afri}! 
can people.” = | 
“To accept racial discrimination! 
within the Body of Christ, within tha 
Unity of the Church, is not only :f! 
contradiction of the nature of tha! 
Church but a blasphemy against thal 
Holy Spirit of God Himself.” li 
i 
Now the latest volume in Abing#! 
don’s great, growing commentary. [! 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE: VOL. | 
Abingdon Press. 1142 pp. $8.75. Ui 
This massive work draws neared! 
completion as the tenth of the twelvi@! 
volumes is published. It is idle to try}! 
to find fresh encomiums for such ai}! 
indispensable Bible study aid. h 
Volume 5 contains Ecclesiastes#i 
The Song of Songs, and those twit 
major pillars of prophetic writing: 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. i 
G. G. Atkins, in his exposition of) 


—— 
Pe 
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cclesiastes, remarks that “No book 
1 the Old Testament is so consist- 
atly a problem book . . . no book in 
1e Old Testament so challenges 
hristian faith to meet the questions 
_ asks.” The Christian relevance of 
S worldly-wise pessimism is care- 
ally studied — not without strain. 
ut shrewdly this commentary sees 
1 Koheleth what Toynbee calls “the 
chism in the soul” marking the de- 
line of civilizations—in this case 
ae decline of Hebrew faith and dis- 
olution of its inherited order. Intro- 
uction and exegesis are by O. S. 
ankin. 

That admitted enigma, The Song 
f Songs, has an introduction and 
xegesis by T. J. Meek while H. T. 
‘err, senior and junior, contribute 
he exposition. All the varied inter- 
retations read into this exotic and 
rotic poem are examined critically. 

Isaiah is treated as two distinct 
odies. Chapters 1-39 have an intro- 
uction and exegesis by R. B. Y. 
cott, exposition by G. G. D. Kil- 
atrick. For chapters 40-66 James 
fuilenburg supplies the introduction 
nd exegesis; Henry Sloane Coffin, 
he exposition. 

Much attention is given to the 
uperb poetic forms of the Isaiah 
ritings. The messianic interpreta- 
ion of “Ist Isaiah” is generally de- 
mphasized. The much disputed “a 
irgin shall conceive” passage is dis- 
ussed thoroughly. 


yRAY FOX; ROBERT E. LEE AND THE 
IVIL WAR. By Burke Davis. Rine- 
art. 466 pp. $6.00. 

That unigue and tragic drama, the 
Var between the States, continues to 
enerate an unceasing flow of litera- 
ure, one that is certain to increase 
ather than diminish for a long time 
et to come because of its rare blend 
f human poignancies and fascinat- 
1g military aspects. 

Burke Davis offers a new study of 
ee, not a rival to the definitive full- 
ngth portrait by Freeman, but one 
lore specialized, as its title reflects. 
yy the method of a swiftly propulsive 
arrative, Davis focusses upon Lee 
1e field commander and consummate 
ctician. It draws heavily upon the 
stimony of eye-witnesses in its “ef- 
rt to reduce the Lee of our myth to 
2rms in which he can be understood 
y living Americans.” 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH A= 
Fellowship SERIES 


We are pleased to announce that 
EIGHT courses are now available in the 
Episcopal Church Fellowship Series 


Pre-School 


Course N, GOD LOVES ME 


Teacher’s Guide 
Handwork Sheets 
“Something to Take Home” Leaflets 


Kindergarten 


Course A, OUR HEAVENLY FATHER 


Teacher's Guide 
Child’s Story Book 
“Something to Take Home” Packet 


Primary 


Course 1, WE TRUST GOD 
fReachersi Gin deren males nace SUNS ee ela : 
Child’s Story Book 
“Something to Take Home” Packet 
Handwork Sheets 

Course 2, JESUS, OUR FRIEND 
Teacher’s Guide 
Child’s Story Book 
Handwork Sheets 
“Something to Take Home” Packet 

Course 3, WE OBEY GOD 


Sheacnen se Guid er se hs re eee te poe ete eae : 
Children’s Reader 

Activity Sheets 

“Something to Take Home” Packet 


Junior 


Course 5, LIVING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Teacher’s Guide 
Pupil’s Work Book 
“Something to Take Home” Packet 
Set Large Pictures (18 Elsie Anna Wood 
Pictures) 
Course 6, PREPARING FOR CONFIRMATION 


SI SE VOM Vat gst CH GK Gt ean mee nc men cD Us Tape OUR ew ke SIME A, dees toe 3° 
Pupil’s Reader 
Worksheets 


Junior High 
Course 7, THE PRINCE OF LIFE 


fh 5 /SVeRe NYS) ret 96 OS KO Ces eS RURU NMR eRe OPIN MERE at oy eet tee MEY ere Uae J $2.00 
IEA vyepll cea gk cP Xe F2t hug) ied IMs aN ait erPOlMNe Ca Oe: Meer lattes Lee 1.95 
Worksheets 
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gaged in a unique adventure in living 
together. Any Christian body that 
could treat internal differences of re- 
ligion without any reference to an 
established norm would scarcely ex- 
perience tension. Tension arises, not 
over diversities that easily tolerate 
each other, but over divergences that 
are viewed as deviations. It arises 
over active differences in interpret- 
ing something to which all acknowl- 
edge themselves to be committed. 
There is no tension so long as every- 
body really is convinced that differ- 
ences do not matter, or matter very 
little. But where there is, as there is 
in Anglicanism, an established pat- 
tern of creed, sacrament, worship, 
and ministry, tension arises out of 
diverse interpretations of its mean- 
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ing when they lead to action. In the 
same way, tension arises when, in the 
name of fidelity to our Lord’s teach- 
ing, some specific kind of action is 
urged as being what the Gospel re- 
quires. No part of the Church, nor 
the whole Church itself, can escape 
tension unless it renounces the con- 
ception of orthodoxy altogether. The 
peculiar character of Anglican ten- 
sion arises from the Anglican en- 
deavour to hold together Christian 
elements which elsewhere exist in 
mutual isolation. This Church feels 
within itself, and must at close quar- 
ters deal with the total disorder of 
Christendom in a unique manner and 
to a unique degree. 

It does this in a particular way. 
That the effort and the way have not 
been destitute of success is clear 
from the fact of our survival and ex- 
pansion. This seemed to me plainly 
evident in the Congress. What is this 
way? It is the way of adherence to 
the Catholic Creeds and to their sol- 
emn recitation in worship. It is the 
way of an established Liturgy. It is 
the way of a sacramental system 
which provides for the administration 
of Confirmation, Orders, Marriage, 
Confession, and Unction as well as 
Baptism and Eucharist. It is the way 
of adherence to a ministry which is 
asserted to be that of the Church from 
the Apostles’ times. What it believes 
it prays; and its authorized prayer is 
clearer, it seems to me, than some of 
its definitions and clearer than most 
of its partisan constructions. There is 
a unity in Anglicanism which, even 
while you are lamenting its precari- 
ousness, constantly asserts itself. 
This is shown in nothing more than 
its capacity to modify the character 
of the differing elements which it 
holds—in tension, if you please, but 
—together. There was at the Con- 
gress one place where there was no 
tension and where I truly believe 
everyone was completely oblivious 
even to the possibility of tension. 
This was the Cathedral filled every 
morning with men and women repre- 
senting every Anglican diversity and 
every continent and every race re- 
ceiving together the Body and Blood 
of the Lord. We should ponder more 
than we do what St. Paul said: ‘for 
we being many are one bread and 
one body; for we are all partakers of 
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a 
that one bread.” The Eucharist i; 


itself creative of the Body that cele} 


\y 


brates it: the Body of Christ make 


the Body of Christ; by the Breacé 


Christians are made not only One 
Body but One Bread of oblation anq 
union in Jesus our Lord. And this if 


G 
4 


bs 
* 


ite 


also the working of the Holy Ghosts 


the Life-Giver. If this is really true 


the restoration of Communion woule}_ 


bring the restoration of the Churcliy 
But inter-communion, however de 
sirable, is not possible without co: 
scientious agreement upon what {| 
necessary for validity. This is the, 
Red Sea through which lies the ecni f 


i 


menical passage; and since there apy 
pear to be no ships at hand, we mus) 


await the Lord’s raising of an eas 
wind. I expect that when that wing) 
comes it will be blowing with forces 
that are not wholly those of ecclesias ¥ 


tical negotiations. Who shall abidd 


that blowing! When that crossing is 


made, I do not suppose that all Chris gy 


tians will come up Anglican. But Goc 
Who judges all can use even US; andy 


if He has done a thing creative 
amongst us, He will not leave it a 
nought. The more you may magnifyp 


the “difficulties” of Anglicanism, the t 


more creative must appear the An: 
glican way of accomplishing within 


our Communion a kind of microcosnif, 


of that re-creative inter-communiony; 
which is the only true goal of ecu}; 
menical striving. 


There is something further which} 


I think may be in the highest sense 


“creative.” It is what I may call 2 
religious rather than an ecclesiastica f 


way of understanding our owr 
Church. We sometimes seem to con’ 


gratulate ourselves inordinately orf, 


our “glorious heritage’ and some i 
times, with equal excess, to lamenwii 


the differences among us that are dis: 
turbing as though they were a kine 
of curse. This grows, I have come ta 


think, from failure in personal ancy 


corporate prayer. The Providence 0@ 
God has placed us in a peculiar way 
at the center of the disintegration 04 
the Christian movement, a disinte 
gration tragic not so much for the 
divergence of theologies, dangerous 


'-- Sw-=~ wee 


as that is, but rather for the innew 


disorganization of the Christian com 


munity and of Christian life becausog! 


there is not amongst Christians onef! 


Table of the Lord. This gives to oux} 


own tension a special poignancy anc 


significance, but in it God has giver}. 


us a way surmounting, or shall we 
say, assuaging the tension. Whatever) 
Catholics are and whatever Protes# 
tants are, in the Anglican Churchi 
they are molded in the depths of theii 
souls by the Church life enshrined i 


a 


a 


the Prayer Book in such a way that) 


without violation of conscience the 
can come together in one Church td 
one Table. Is this the way of a com 
promise or is it a creative way! 
Whatever others may think of it, if 
is for us the way of vocation, of rep 
aration, and of oblation: to see God’s 
hand in what we are. ENI 
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CLERGY CHANGES | 


| New Faces Ju New Places | 


ADAMS, RAYMOND M. D., from 
06 Sierra Way, Apartment A, Moun- 
in View Manor, San Bernardino, 
alif., to 1428 South Marengo Avenue, 
lhambra. 


ALBAUGH, ROLAND C., from as- 
stant at Trinity Church, Towson, Md., 
) assistant at the Church of the Mes- 
ah, Baltimore. 


BABBITT, ALMON W., from rector, 
t. John’s, Alamogordo, N. M., to rec- 
wr, St. Michael’s and All Angels, Albu- 
jerque, effective June 1. 


BECKWITH, WILLIAM H., from 
sting rector, Church of the Holy Trin- 
y, Manila, P. I., to Colegio de Agri- 
ultura, Mayaguez, P. R. 


BELLO, ARTHUR E., from Dean of 
oys, St. Francis Boys’ Home, Bavaria, 
an., to assistant, Christ Church, Balti- 
ore. 


COLHOUN, E. DUDLEY, JR., began 
is duties as vicar of St. Anne’s, Atlanta, 
pril 15. Ordained to the priesthood in 
953, he had previously served three 
qaurches in Virginia. 


DERAGON, RUSSELL L., from cu- 
ate, Christ Church, Stratford, Conn., to 
anon Pastor, Christ Church Cathedral, 
lartford, effective June 1. 


ELLIOTT, NORMAN H. V., diocesan 

lissionary in Alaska, has returned 
2ere following a furlough in the United 
tates and England. While in England 
e studied at St. Augustine’s College, 
anterbury. 


FETTERHOFF, IRA, from assistant, 
hrist Church, Baltimore, to St. Bar- 
abas, Sykesville, Md. 


FISH, CHARLES E., from rector, 
rinity Church, Hamilton, O., to rector, 
t. Mark’s-on-the-Mesa, Albuquerque, 
|. M. 


FOWLER, MANUEL A., from rector, 
t. Paul’s, Wilkesboro, N. C., to rector, 
t. Thomas, Croom, Md. 


GROFF, REGINALD C., from rector, 
tt Thomas, Bath, N. Y., to rector, 
fhurch of the Advent, Norfolk, Va. 


GROSS, CARL H., from vicar, Holy 
rinity, Vale, Ore., to rector Grace 
hurch, Menomonie, Wis., and warden 
f the diocesan conference center, Bundy 
fall. 


JOHNSTON, HENRY, JR., from rec- 
or, St. Matthew’s, Richmond, Va., to 
ector, Holy Trinity, Fayetteville, N. C., 
ffective Aug. 1. 
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JONES, ROGER C., from assistant, 
Church of the Nativity, Cedarcroft, Bal- 
timore, to rector, St. Mary the Virgin, 
Pocomoke City, Md. He will also serve 
St. Mark’s, Kingston. 


KATES, FREDERICK W., from dean, 
Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist, 
Spokane, Wash., since 1958, to rector, 
St. Paul’s, Baltimore. He will also be 
president of St. Paul’s School, Brook- 
landville and of the Benevolent Society 
for the Christian Education of Girls. 


LAMAR, TRACY H., JR., from rec- 
tor, St. James Church, Alexandria, La., 
to rector, St. John’s, Knoxville, Tenn., 
effective July 15. 


McTAMMANY, JOHN, from priest- 
in-charge, St. John’s Church, Knoxville, 
et to rector, Grace Church, Orange, 
Fla. 


MARNER, W. JAMES, from rector, 
Grace Church, Winfield, Kan., to curate- 
organist, St. James-by-the-Sea, La 
Jolla, Calif., effective July 1. 


MATLACK, DAVID, from rector, St. 
Mark’s, Penn Yan, N. Y., and vicar, St. 
John’s, Dresden, to rector, St. Michael’s, 
Arlington, Va. 


PURDY, SAMUEL E., from curate, 
St. Paul’s, Westfield, N. J., to rector, St. 
Thomas, Bath, N. Y. 


TUCKER, JAMES L., has returned 
from furlough in the United States to 
Bromley Mission, Liberia. 


POTTENGER, WILLIAM A., vicar of 
St. Augustine’s, Tempe, Ariz., and Epis- 
copal chaplain to students at Arizona 
State University, has been named chap- 
lain at St. Luke’s Hospital, Phoenix, in 
addition to his other duties. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM R., from Di- 
rector of Christian Education, Diocese 
of Rochester, to rector, St. Patrick’s, 
Washington, D. C. 


ZELLER, PAUL F., from assistant, 
Church of the Messiah, Baltimore, to 
rector, Immanuel, Glencoe, Md. 


YASUTAKE, S. MICHAEL, from 
executive secretary, Department of 
Christian Social Relations, Diocese of 
Chicago, to priest-in-charge, St. Raph- 
ael’s, Oak Lawn, IIl., effective Sept. 1. 
He has been doing part-time work at St. 
Raphael’s, but is resigning his diocesan 
post to give full attention to the parish, 
now embarked on a $55,000 building 
program. : 


DEACONS ORDAINED 


FLEMING, GEORGE S&., April 7, at 
the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Gar- 
den City by the Rt. Rev. James P. De- 
Wolfe, Bishop of Long Island. Also or- 
dained on that date by Bishop DeWolfe: 
YVELIN GARDNER, WILLIAM H. 
HEINE, WILLIAM T. SAYERS, RICH- 
ARD M. SPIELMANN and CHRISTO- 
PHER L. WEBBER. 


HAYES, JAMES E., of Greenville, 
Pa., by the Rt. Rev. William Crittenden, 
Bishop of Erie. 


SYMONDS, JOHN R., senior at Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, scheduled 
for ordination this month by the Rt. Rev. 
J. Brooke Mosley, Bishop of Delaware. 
He will be resident vicar of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Harrington, Del. 


WISEMAN, DONALD O., May 3, in 
the Chapel of St. John the Divine, Sea- 
bury-Western Seminary, by the Rt. Rev. 
G. Francis Burrill, Bishop of Chicago, 
acting for the Rt. Rev. C. Avery Mason, 
Bishop of Dallas (Texas). 


PRIESTS ORDAINED 


SHAW, JOHN J., of Punxsutawney, 
Pa., by the Rt. Rev. William Crittenden, 
Bishop of Erie. 


SHEASLEY, CLAYTON T., of Hick- 
ory Township, Pa., by the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Crittenden, Bishop of Erie. 


TEBBETTS, JOHN E., minister-in- 
charge of the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Norwood, R. I., May 12, by the Rt. 
Rev. John S. Higgins, Bishop of Rhode 
Island, at the Cathedral of St. John, 
Providence. 


RETIREMENTS 


POND, WALTER 6&., rector for the 
past 34 years of St. Barnabas Church, 
Chicago, July 1. He has been connected 
with the diocese for 45 years. His future 
address will be 403 Third Street, Sa- 
vanna, Ill. The Rev. R. L. Whitehouse, 
assistant at Chicago’s Church of the 
Epiphany, is succeeding him. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


FENN, DON FRANK, D.D., his 25th 
as rector of Baltimore’s Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels, May 1. Or- 
dained in 1915, he served in Colorado 
and Minnesota before coming to Mary- 
land. He was at one time chaplain of the 
Colorado State Penitentiary. He has 
been a deputy to General Convention 
eight times. 
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“O Be Joyful In The Lord. . .” 


The Choir School of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine was 
founded in 1901 to educate the boys 
of the Cathedral Choir. The School 
building is situated on the Cathedral 
Close and there is ample accommoda- 
tion for the 40 boarding boys. 


The Academic Program is in line 
with standard independent school re- 
quirements and every subject is ap- 
proached from the Christian perspec- 
tive. Special emphasis is placed upon 
the teaching of languages, and Latin 
and French are begun in the 5th 
Grade. Stress is placed upon natural 
good manners and courtesy, and 
every effort is made to run the school 
on family lines. 


The enrollment is complete for 1956- 
57 but applications are being consid- 
ered for boys of good voice to enter 
the 4th Grade in September 1957 and 
September 1958. 


CHOIR SCHOOL OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
Cathedral Heights, New York 25, N. Y. 


The boys are shown at their daily singing rehearsal. A unique feature of thew’ 
education is the thorough assimilation of a vast repertoire of church music of all 
periods from Plainsong to the works of contemporary composers and its presenta- 
tion in a noble liturgical setting. The daily singing of the Prayer Book Offices: 
brings the boys in continual contact with the language of the Bible and Prayer Book.4* 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory. Two study plans: “A” for colleges 
requiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “B” for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTO. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


LASELL . .. a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Ohurch Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC ° Kenosha, Wisconsin 


_—_—_—_—,_ , 
St. Luke’s School 
EPISCOPAL DAY SCHOOL 
Sponsored by Trinity Parish 
NURSERY thru 8th GRADE 
Sound academic training. Emphasis on individual 
child, French, music, art, shop, gym. Spring and 
fall camping trips. Spacious playgrounds. Entirely 
new building. Fee includes hot lunch, books, sup- 
plies. Optional bus Service. Also after school care 
grades 1-8. Nr. Christopher-8th St. Crosstown bus. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., Headmaster 
485 Hudson St., N.Y. WA 4-5960 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for rice: Full clas- 
pion curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 


10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 


W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera] 
scholarships, 

Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y¥. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL e or Girls 
Tappahannock, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks 
of a river. 
Grades 7 through 12. College Prep. 
Moderate Cost. 


Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Giris 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-125) 
College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. §) 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof!) 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower 95. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life”’—tos 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ--} 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. | 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. Form) 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern(y , 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre} 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. | 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address:)! 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky.) 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD — 


BETTER COMMUNITIES © 
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NORTH EAST 
_ SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


iscopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
ls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
ich all students share responsibilty for social, sports, 


igious, and social service activities. Work program. 
ts, Skiing, otber sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
TTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


ORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


EAST 


HE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


School for boys whose mothers are re- 
onsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


/holesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
irm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
here boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli. Pa. 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B’’ 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


Darjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
ul 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
tion’s Capital, Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
‘garten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Bpeesh, 
amatics, Radio & TV Music; Art; Merchandising. 
ried social program in an atmosphere of orc eg 
a8 All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
x E, Roc 


Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D .C. 


The Graduate Hospital of 


[he University of Pennsylvania 


year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
5 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
tivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
er first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
xtember, 1956. For information write: Director of 
sing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
'$ Lombard’ Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 
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continued from page 24 

man Catholics on the one hand and 
non-Roman Catholics on the other. So 
much religious persecution has been 
based on an arrogant assumption of 
the absolute truth not only of doc- 
trines held, but of the form in which 
they were cast. The persecution which 
claimed it was designed to protect 
society from error sacrificed people to 
religious policy, and was at least akin 
to Soviet ruthlessness. There has 
been real growth in the Christian 
mind in these latter centuries — 
growth in love if not in faith, and 
such persecution has been outlawed 
by a great part of Christendom. At 
least it is true that on these grounds 
Soviet ruthlessness is behind the 
times. 

(2) Even more difficult is the ques- 
tion raised by our behavior in war 
situations. In recent wars most Chris- 
tian statesmen, and most citizens, 
have acted on the assumption that 
anything, or almost anything, was 
allowable in order to win victory. 
Even men of integrity defended 
night bombing, which meant the 
death of women and children, and the 
atom bomb upon Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki—because, as was believed, 
such action would end the war quick- 
ly and save more lives than they de- 
stroyed. It is not easy to own—and 
yet have we any alternative ?— that 
this was doing exactly what Lenin, 
Stalin and others “have believed in 
doing on the assumption that, if vic- 
tory in war or revolution is impor- 
tant enough, anything can be justi- 
fied that seems necessary to victory.” 
(Christianity and Communism, John 
Bennett, p. 58.) 


HERE is one more deep issue at 

least between Christianity and 
Communism, viz., the demand the 
party makes for that utter and un- 
qualified loyalty which can only be- 
long to God. Here Communism passes 
beyond being an economic theory and 
becomes tantamount to a religion. 
With this is bound up the ultimate 
significance of persons. It would 
seem that the original Marxist dream 
pointed to a society in which persons 
would be freed from the chains that 
history had put upon them. ‘‘There is 
much said in Marx’s early writings 
about the estrangement from himself 
that man has experienced as the re- 
sult of oppressive social and economic 
systems. The belief in the withering 
away of the State presupposes the 
expectation of greater freedom for 
the person. But true as all this may 
be, there has been a tendency in Com- 


Schools 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now test 
applicants for Fall ’56. A complete program 0! 
studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special emphasis 
etic activities. 

are modern and f 
‘ull fee, $400, 


is placed on recreational and at! 


The School’s buildin 

equipped. Endowed. 
William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 

123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


‘ Boys, des 7-12, 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 0s, , srades_ 7-12 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 


universities. Small classes, Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
ummer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 
: hore 
Me Rae ane bor, 
O oe x = = 


tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. 


For catalog and ‘‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL = acse-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- 
anced routine of activities; study, play, house- 
keeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under the di- 
rection of the Episcopal Church. Good food from 
our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care, 
Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL ~@& 
A ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


An Episcopal Church Boarding School for 
boys and girls, grades one through high 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes- 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- 
ington. Literature sent on request. 


(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited Jr. College and 2 yrs. High School. 
Near Natural Bridge. Music, Art, Drama, Home 
Economics, eo, Education, Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Kindergarten Training, Equita- 
tion. 90th year. 


MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, Pres. 
Box E e Buena Vista, Va. 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


Seen RRIERneneeeeeneneneeenee eee En 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 

@ 


* oes Yor girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art. Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Ico- 
oe Pa Nursing, | Vhysical Ed., Secretarial. 
Hlevation 2 eet. Sports, riding, F 1b fs 
1884. Inclusive rate $1050. Gatalog Leheyte ce ony 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


munism to lose interest in the dignity 
and freedom of the person. 

Now Christianity makes much of 
the uniqueness and worth of every 
person. The Gospel is rich in inci- 
dents and teaching making that clear. 
There is, in a sense, a radical indi- 
vidualism in the New Testament, but, 
at the same time, there is emphasis 
on the family, the group, the Church 
in which the individual finds himself 
and comes to himself. As a French 
philosopher puts it, “Man finds him- 
self by subordinating himself to the 
group: the group attains its goal 
only by serving man and by realizing 
that man has secrets which escape 
the group and a vocation which the 
group does not encompass.” 

This status of the individual per- 
son in Christianity depends upon the 
love of God and not necessarily upon 
our worth. It is of the essence of the 
Christian Gospel that God loves us 
apart from our worth in the eyes of 
men, ‘that He makes His sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good and sends 
His rain on the just and on the un- 
just.” Indeed —“God commendeth 
His love towards us, in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
Communism knows no such teaching 
as we have in the stories of the lost 
sheep or the prodigal son. 

What we know of the history of 
Soviet trials reveals that the oppo- 
nent becomes an “outcast,” “reac- 
tionary,” “war monger’ —and is 
liquidated. There is no salvation nor 
reclamation for him. He is a lost soul 
outside redemption. 

For the Christian it is the person, 
not the State, that is the final fact. 
Indeed, the State cannot confer 
rights; it can only recognize them. 
Persons were before the State, and 
shall be after it. But without a con- 
sciousness of God, it is unlikely that 
the rights will be seen and known and 
acted upon. 

The Community has no meaning 
outside the experience of persons, 
and the individual does not exist for 
the Community, but the Community 
for the individual. 


Where Marx Took the Wrong Road. 


Finally, where is it that the Com- 
munist has taken the wrong road—as 
I suggested at the outset? Surely it 
is here. Marx maintained that it was 
through the study of history that he 
reached the conclusions which form 
the basis of his doctrine and inspired 
the practice of his followers. For 
what clues he has given us in under- 
standing our real world and its divi- 
sions, our history and its dissensions, 
we are thankful—for it is only by 

continued on page 38 
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AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING | | 
FUND COMMISSION : 


SINCE 1880 ee ; 
the Episcopal Church’s building | | 
finance society. 4 
Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


Contributions for its corporate pur- — 
poses will perpetually help to fur-— 
ther the Church’s building program. — 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, Brocklyn 1, N. Y. 


~ 

THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS — 
A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted. embed of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. : 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. t 


The Rey. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 2 


Superior-General ¢ 


For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our —— 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Schools 


NORTH CENTRAL 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 7 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY 
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ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL Xpiscopay, fully 


accredited. Sound | 
scholastic spiritual training for maximum 
individual development under experienced | 
women teachers. College preparatory. Small 
classes. 7th-12th grades. Sports include golf, 
swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. Write 
for catalog and “Spokesman.” 


T. E. Hinckley, M.A., Headmaster 
Davenport Iowa 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades __ 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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What the Younger Generation is Asking . . . 


T IS NOT an uncommon thing to 

have a teacher or parent remark, 
“Why all this fuss about theology? 
Let’s be practical.” The answer is 
that since theology is the study of 
what is known about God and His re- 
lation to the universe (which, of 
course, includes His relation to man) 
and Since everyone has some ideas 
about God, everyone has a theology 
(right or wrong). Everyone is a the- 
ologian, in a great or small way. 
Moreover, because what we believe 
affects everything we do it is im- 
measurably important that we look 
for the truth, as far as it has been 
revealed or as far as we are able to 
understand it. 

People who pride themselves on be- 
ing “Practical” frequently miss this 
point. (We have used a capital “P” 
because when they describe them- 
selves with pride one always seems to 
see the big lettering.) A question of 
values is included in our attitudes. 
What is most important in life? The 
Christian must always face the prob- 
lem of a tension between the two 
polarities of contemplation and ac- 
tion. They are interdependent. They 
affect our relationship with God and 
man, our work, our play, our minute- 
to-minute decisions, no matter what 
our place in life may be. We shali 
place most emphasis in our lives (by 
giving time, thought, energy and 
perhaps money) on what we believe 
to be of highest value. This will affect 
eur actions and our use of time and 
eur choice of friends. Our motives 
will be governed by what we believe. 
So we find ourselves, willy-nilly, in 
the realm of theology. 

The modern world has been com- 
pared to a department store where an 
intruder has entered at night and has 
changed the price tickets. Valuable 
goods are priced low, worthless 
things are priced high. Through the 
realistic (and practical) teaching of 
the Christian religion, we have a way 
of evaluation which can prevent our 
being cheated of the real joy and 
meaning of life. Perhaps the answer 
(0 the following letter will illustrate 
the point more clearly: 


el I want to teach a second grade Sun- 
lay School class and I am being asked to 
ittend (as part of a Teachers’ Training 
Jeurse) several lectures on Christian 
Belief. This seems to me absurd. I would 
10t need to teach theology to six seven- 
rear old children. I don’t want to take 
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the time when I have so many outside 
activities ... Won’t it be enough to study 
the Teacher’s Book and read up some- 
thing on Methods? 

(J., 17 years, Girl) 
Dear J. 

I am afraid I feel as strongly as 
your leaders do about the need for 
sound theology for those who under- 
take the influential work of teaching 
others, no matter how young your 
pupils may be. If you read what I 
have said at the beginning of this 
article we can go on from there. 

Our ideas of God are formed very 
early in an unconscious way, and 
later there is a conscious attempt on 
the part of others to present them in 
a formal way at Sunday School, in 
church and sometimes through our 
parents and friends. Even in the 
short time you will be with the chil- 
dren every week, you will be com- 
municating your own understanding 
of God to them. 

Apart from your ability to love and 
understand the children (which al- 
ways comes first, since you represent 
the Church to them), you need to 
examine your own belief. Do you love 
and trust God yourself? Do you 
think He cares about us? (Or do you 
give lip service to such a statement? ) 
How far have you grown away from 
your early ideas of God, and how true 
were they? Was He ‘a man with a 
frown on His face,” chiefly disap- 
proving of what you did? Or was He 
a forgiving God, as well as a just 
one? You cannot help bringing your 
own understanding of God, worship, 
the Church, the Bible to your class. 

If you teach well, the children will 
ask you direct, searching questions, 
and even if you teach hiding behind 
a work-book, talking at them con- 
stantly and giving them no chance to 
reveal their minds to you, you will 
be conveying your beliefs. (These 


Why does a Sunday 
School teacher have 
to know something 


about theology? 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


could be very negative ones, such as 
your conviction that the Bible is 
rather dull and old-fashioned.) Most 
important of all is the belief you have 
in Christ as a Living Lord rather 
than as a dead hero. All of this you 
could ask yourself as a result of a 
good series of lectures on Christian 
Belief. I do hope you will attend them. 
Many teachers would consider them- 
selves fortunate to have such an op- 
portunity. 


Q My problem is ll-year-old, sixth 
grade sons of army officers. I hope you 
ean tell me of the title of a life of Christ 
that they would probably find interesting 
to read for themselves at home, If there 
is no such biography, what book would 
eome nearest? They are all in Sunday 
School but seem to have missed informa- 
tion on our Lord’s life as a whole. 

Army officers are moved about rapidly 
and these boys may not find this imstruc- 
tion where they go next. They are being 
prepared for Confirmation, but their 
instruction will not include the life of 
Christ. 


Dearie. 

Perhaps readers will send us other 
suggestions, but the first thing that 
comes to my mind is The King No- 
body Wanted and other readers on 
the life of Christ in the Christian 
Faith and Life Series (Westminster ), 
which are part of the curriculum of 
the Presbyterian Church in U.S. A., 
and can be obtained separately. They 
are beautifully produced and the bib- 
lical scholarship is sound. I know 
that you will try to make the present 
life of Christ in the world today, a 
part of their understanding, also. 


Do you have a problem Dora 
Chaplin might help you solve? 


Write to her at Box 1379, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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LETTE 


gw FOR SAKE OF IMPARTIALITY .. . 
Sir: 

Might it not be a Christian kindness, 
since we are supposed to be impartial, 
to assist some of those quoted, and cor- 
respondents, by informing them of logi- 
cal modi operandi as well as modi vivendi 
(ECnews, April 29). 

ITEM: To the good layman who in- 
quired of his Father in God, ‘““How does 
one get rid of an Episcopal Bishop?”’, we 
recommend the logical and patriotic ac- 
tion of the loyal followers of Henry II 
of England in 1170 in their succinct dis- 
posal of the troublesome cleric, Thomas 
a Becket. To this example I feel that 
the clergy as a corporate body would be 
glad to acquiese “each in his own cure.” 

ITEM: Also the excellent plan of the 
Mississippi state legislature to tax re- 
calcitrant religious bodies practicing in- 
tegration could easily be incorporated 
into all state institutions. It might en- 
able the state to alleviate school taxes 
and state income taxes which become 
onerous. After all, why should religion 
be a favored group and be exempt? 

ITEM: For the gentleman who rhe- 
torically asks, “what is meant by total 
integration into the ideal life of the 
community” that Anglo-Saxon as well 
as racial integrity can easily be pre- 
served by emulating the forthright logi- 
cal example of the rulers of the loyal 
opposition to the American Allies in 
World War II. It is entirely logical, and 
by due process of law naturally legal. 
In this way those of undesirable pig- 
ment of the skin could be “processed”’ 
to keep the world relatively untainted, 
and would save us from that other evil 
of “practicing celibacy in public.” Inci- 
dentally, the theological oddity he pro- 
pounds that men “are not angels yet” 
can hardly be substantiated by any doc- 
trine I have been able to find and cer- 
tainly implies a future “integration” 
which non a Deo dat et contra natura 
angelorum et hominium. Another theo- 
logical fallacy: that “it hurts even 
worse to be called a sinner when I am 
following what my conscience tells me 
is right.” Since, by deduction, the indi- 
vidual conscience is the criteria and 
mentor of what is sin, rather than the 
decrees of Sinai and its illogical devel- 
opments to the commands to duty and 
love of neighbor, we are in a parlous 
state. Is there no Elijah to hurdle these 
clerical new prophets of Baal to the 
brook Kishon and rid us of these “‘trou- 
blers of Israel?” Let us never forsake 
logic, instinct and conscience. 

If one of the duties demands a love of 
neighbor let us emulate the wisdom of 
Solomon in the Song of Songs... “stay 
me with apples, for I am sick of love.” 


P. V. LOMBARD (LAMBERT), IX 


PENLAND, N. C. _ 


Editor’s Note: Thanks to Father Peter 
Lambert for his parlous (archaic) piety 
and humor. 


B HONESTY, PLEASE 
Sir: 

In the editorial of HCnews, April 29, 
we have repeated once more one of the 
favorite apologies for Anglicanism. We 
are informed that at the Reformation 
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our fathers rejected Romanism and Con- 
tinental Protestantism, and created a 
Protestant-Catholic synthesis. The trag- 
edy of Anglicanism has been, and still 
is, its inability to make a synthesis of 
the conflicting elements within itself. 

Let us be honest. In the Episcopal 
Church today there is bitter internecine 
strife over matters of doctrine, disci- 
pline and ceremonial... 

The truth is, Mr. Editor, that we are 
as we were in 1559—an ecclesiastical 
establishment in which Protestants and 
Catholics are yoked together in an un- 
easy alliance. 

THE REV, ROLAND W. THORWALDSEN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Editor’s Note: There are many in the 
Church who believe that Protestantism 
and Catholicism are not mutually exclu- 
sive. See Dr. Nes’ article in this issue. 


B® EDITORIAL SYMPATHY 
Sir: 

I am especially moved by your edi- 
torial “The Lonely Middle Road.” I 
think you are entirely right in the posi- 
tion you have taken there and I can tes- 
tify that it is a lonely way for I have 
tried to follow it at times. 

I have been impressed by your treat- 
ment of this matter of race relations 
and by the series of thoughtful and clear 
articles with which each issue has been 
opening. It is rare to find a publication 
which throws more light than heat and 
Iam grateful for it. 

THE REY. PHILIP H. STEINMETZ 

ST. JOHN’S CHURCH (Episcopal) 
and the CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
ASHFIELD, MASS. 


B® METHODISTS’ OFFER 
Sir: 

In our mortal struggle with Commu- 
nism and other forms of destruction, we 
simply cannot afford to have a bickering 
and divided Church. Granting that the 
causes of this condition lie deep in the 
past and take patient and gradual re- 
knitting, we must speed up the process 
of rethinking and re-evaluation. We 
failed dismally when the Presbyterians 
held out a hand to us. Now the Meth- 
odists are offering us another chance, 
and it certainly behooves us to do a lot 
more thinking than we have up to date 
concerning what God thinks about the 
matter... 

We need soberly to review the whole 
history of Methodism and the reasons 
why it ended in a branching-off instead 
of a revival and purification of the 
Church, as was its sole original pur- 
pose... 

MRS. ALICE S. WOODHULL 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Editor’s Note: Amen. 


bm SUCH FANTASTIC NEWS 


Who was that philologist, that anthro- 
pologist, that minister of religion—all 
three in one and one in three, who in- 
formed you that “the Vais are one of 
the three tribes in all Africa who have 
a written as well as a spoken language,” 
vide your article “Liberia: Some Tales 
of ries Sacrifice” (HCnews, April 
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RS tothe Editor 


t 
Please note that the public can noi 
longer believe such fantastic news abouti 
Africa, nor can the so-called “native”; 
appreciate the so-called “Christian Sae 
rifice.”’ o 
AN AFRICAN STUDENT’ 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY! 
EVANSTON, ILL J 


t 


»> A FINE STEP a 


You are certainly doing the Lord’s| 
work in keeping the deplorable situationy 
of the American Indian before thai 
Church. Don’t let the issue die. Youn) 
editorial was a fine step in what I hops 
will be a continuing presentation of 
their plight (HCnews, April 15). : 

J. KEITH LOUTO® 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.4_ 


Bw THE THREAT OF ROME : 
Sir: + | 
When one of our bishops from Brazil 
dared hint at the General Convention i 
Honolulu that the Roman Church in that 
country was less than perfect, some of 
our own clergy gave outraged cries, and 
the bishop’s remarks were labeled “in 
tolerant.” ; 

Now tolerance is no doubt a great vir 


no reason why it is not part of the duty 
of both our clergy and laity to point outi 
from time to time the obvious dangers in 
the Roman ecclesiastical-political sys- 
tem. That this is seldom done is a credit 
to the Roman propaganda machine. . 
It cannot be simply a coincidence tha 
wherever the Roman system prevails: 
religious and political freedom decline 
Modern Spain, of course, is a classic ex- 
ample of Catholic dictatorship. From all} 
accounts by independent news agencies# 
criticism of either the Roman Church oz 
of Franco is acrime in Spain... 
The Roman Church in this countrys; 
often speaks approvingly of our reliif 
gious freedom. But we ought to know 
and to remember that when the Romar? 
talks of “religious freedom,” like the} 
Communist when he speaks of “demoe- 
racy,” he does not mean what we do by 
the term. “Religious freedom” to the Rog 
man means freedom to be a Roman. Hef 
cannot conscientiously allow equality 
under the law to non-Romans if he is 
able to prevent it, because to him Prot- 
estantism is an evil, and to allow it ta 
flourish is a sin... 
As Churchmen and Americans, it is 
our duty to see that neither Romanisny ~ 
nor Communism gains control of oun} 
country. Both systems are enemies oi 
democracy as we conceive it, and both} 
have us at a disadvantage in that they}. 
can use our constitutional freedoms to 
undermine the Constitution itself. An 
example of Roman effort in that direc} 
tion is its constant agitation to have the 
Roman religion subsidized by divertin 
public tax monies to parochial schools. 
How to combat these twin threats id 
not easy to decide. I am not in favor of 
curtailing the freedom of either grour 
to preach its doctrines, for our Bill o4 
Rights is meaningless unless it applieg 
to all alike... 


GROVER ABLES 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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Well, the Methodist Church has 
gone and done it—given women 
equal clerical status with men. 
This move on the part of that 
Church’s law-making General Con- 
ference will undoubtedly cause a 
few comments from Episcopal 
women as well as clergy and lay- 
men. 

Episcopal women have never 
sought ordination. All they’ve 
asked for is an equal voice with 
laymen in the House of Deputies 
of this Church’s policy-making 
General Convention. This they’ve 
been denied, even though they raise several mil- 
lions a year for the Church and do other work too. 

It would be grossly unfair to say that their 
denial of an administrative voice in the Church 
is the only reason women are not going into 
church work. This is only one factor. But the 
parallel is too close to ignore. 

The plain fact is that women are not rushing 
into full-time Church jobs. It’s also painfully clear 
that the need for women workers is acute. The 
demand for them far exceeds the supply of direc- 
tors of Christian education, secretaries, nurses, 
parish workers, social workers and teachers of 
religious studies. This is not to mention Deacon- 
esses and Sisters of Religious Orders. 

What’s wrong? 

This answer was sought by a group of con- 
cerned people meeting at Roslyn, spacious confer- 
ence center of the Diocese of Virginia just out- 
side Richmond. 

Although the conference was sponsored by 
Virginia’s Departments of Missions and Chris- 
tian Education, national Church representatives 
and those of other dioceses joined in. Included 
were representatives of the Division of Health 
and Welfare Services, the Christian Education 
department and the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
national Church; the director of Windham House, 
training center for women; deaconesses from the 
Central House for Deaconesses; Christian Educa- 
tion directors of Michigan and Southwestern Vir- 
ginia; Church Army personnel; the dean of the 
Assembly’s Training School for the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and parish priests. 

Of the 13 recommendations the conferees made, 
several stand head and shoulders above the others. 
One called for a national agency specifically 
charged with the whole program of recruiting, 
training, assistance in job placement, job descrip- 
tion and job analysis of women workers. Another 
was that the training institutions for women be 
combined into one. This would provide more care 
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by Betsy STupman Dela 


and supervision of the program as well as further 
savings in training costs. A third proposal was to 
secure the accreditation of a degree for Directors 
of Christian Education. 

Another sound proposal was the clarification of 
pension and annuity plans for women on a na- 
tional level, so that their pensions are not jeop- 
ardized in a change from one parish or diocese to 
another. The conferees agreed the Church as a 
whole has provided little help in setting up salary 
standards for the jobs of its women. 

Other recommendations included more confer- 
ences dedicated to women in Church work on a 
local, diocesan and provincial level; conferences 
for clergy on women’s work and a refresher or 
in-service training program for women on a reg- 
ularly scheduled basis. 

Before they offered their recommendations, the 
conferees took up the basic problems of recruit- 
ing, training, job performance and analysis, and 
employer-employee relationships. 

A quick survey of the Church’s five training 
institutions for women showed no more than 25 
graduating a year, with 10 jobs per available 
worker offered. Of the 30 types of work listed, 
the greatest demand is for directors of Christian 
education. Some of the recruiting obstacles were 
found to be the ambiguous status of a woman 
worker in the eyes of Church and society; low 
salaries, and a confused pension system. 

A discussion of qualifications of women work- 
ers brought out that those necessary for success 
were just about what they are for any job. These 
included caring about people, a desire to work 
for the Church, sense of ministry or vocation, 
and reasonable physical, mental and emotional 
adjustment. It was noted that the Church should 
not feel it has lost a woman worker when she 
marries. 

The discussion of job definition was a tough 
one. The conference felt the over-all purpose of 
the Church had to be defined more clearly before 
the specific task of women workers would be 
clear. One point brought out was that a woman 
comes to a job trained to approach it in a certain 
way, and confronts an employer who has his own 
ideas about the job. 

This brings in employer-employee relation- 
ships. A successfully working team in a parish, 
mission or social welfare agency should include 
these essentials: Going over a job with a new 
worker, staff conferences and an area of freedom 
to “gripe.” Some of the barriers mentioned were 
no clear understanding of purpose, ignorance of 
lay people in parish as to worker’s job, unreal- 
istic demands of workers, and priest “prima 
donnas.”’ 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 


A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-€T) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
f—. stand rigid for years. The double 
ee. Checkerette comes on large casters 
Sey for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “high” for robes or vest- 
ments, “‘normal!”’ for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
| lengths and will accommodate upto 
ve coats and hats per running foot. 
They are mounted on wallat 
proper heights for each age 
& 8TOUP.. Write for Bulletin CT-119 
showing these and otner 
modern steel wardrobe units, 


VOGE L- PETERSON COMPANY 


The Coat Rack People 
1127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Vinyl leather cloth or 
velour cover in choice of 
colors — oval or oblong 
style. Cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling — foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
and prices on request. 

BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO, 

23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


WOOD TABLES 


REQUEST 
EREE CATALOG 


FLOWER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 


TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIOERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 
R. GEISSLER,; INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N, Y. 
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understanding our world, our life, 
our relationships that we can rightly 
control the activities of our social 
order. 

But there are facts of history and 
of life which Marx omitted, with re- 
sultant disaster to his conclusions 
and tragic consequences to mankind. 

The chief fact, an historic fact, is 
Jesus Christ, His life, death and res- 
urrection. Christianity doesn’t rest 
on an investigation of the nature of 
the world, but on the Historic Christ 
as the Key to the meaning of history. 

“It is our final interpretation of 
history that is the most sovereign de- 
cision we can take. It is our decision 
about religion, about our total atti- 
tude to things” and persons. It decides 
the part we shall play in the world 
and in history. In the disbelief in 
God and the ignoring of Jesus Christ, 
we face the primary source of the 
failure of Communism to interpret 
history and develop a constructive 
attitude to mankind. 

A faith which presents us with a 
love that can endure the Cross, and 
forgive its enemies, has more to offer 
than faith in force. 

A faith that leads its Savior not to 
disregard death, but to face death 
and accept it as a means to fuller and 
richer life, has in it the power to 
handle this world and its problems. 

A faith that seeks truth, rejecting 
expediency, and is willing to live for 
it and die for it, will win. 


Respectability and the Cross 


One of the most solemn facts in 
all history ... is the fact that Jesus 
Christ was not merely murdered by 
hooligans in a country road; He was 
condemned by everything that was 
most respectable in that day, every- 
thing that pretended to be most 
righteous — the religious leaders of 
the time, the authority of the Roman 
government, and even the democracy 
itself which shouted to save Barabbas 
rather than Christ. ...In a profound 
sense we may say that the Crucifixion, 
however else we may interpret it, ac- 
cuses human nature, accuses all of us 
in the very things that we think are 
our righteousness. 

Our attitude to the Crucifixion 
must be that of self-identification 
with the rest of human nature—we 
must say “WE DID IT”; and the in- 
ability to adopt something of the 
same attitude in the case of twentieth- 
century events has caused our phe- 
nomena! failure to deal with the prob- 
lem of evil in our time. 

—Herbert Butterfield, in History 
and Human Relations, Macmillan 
(1951). 
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FOR SALE 


30 PEWS, plain, dark oak. Excellent for summe 
chapel or conference center. 
height 30”; 
$500 plus ‘shipping charges. St. Mary’s Rectory,; 
324 East Main Road, R.D. 2, Newport, R. I 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


PRACTICAL NURSE for small institution, mus 
have New York State License. Retirement and Sociaj 
Security benefits. Write to 1700 Genesee Stree: 
Utica, New York, attention Mr. Harvey. 
CASEWORKER with professional training fox 
Church foster home agency, member CWLA, ps 
chiatric consultation, salary open. St. Mary’s Hom 
for Children, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago 1i 
Ill. 


Grace Church, Charleston, S. C. needs a Director 


Outside length 9’; 
back rest 15” high; seat 13” wide.d 


of Christian Education: If interested please write tet! - 


the Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft. 


CHAPLAIN wanted July 1 for State prison andl 


T.B. Hospital. Also to help develop a new church 
ministry to older people in nursing homes, includ- 
ing the use of lay volunteers. Chaplain’s work is 
coordinated with resources of a multiple services 
church agency. Good salary, housing and car al-' 
lowance. Special training may be provided if neces-s 
sary or desired. Write to Philadelphia Protestanth 
Episcopal City Mission, 225 S. Third Street, Phila-z 
delphia 6, Pa. 


NEEDED, a Second Self (white) with some nuts-s 
ing experience who can run a car. I am an elderly 
active widow, at times somewhat crippled by arth-t 
ritis, living in Middleburg, Virginia. Employ a 
colored couple in the house. Mrs. Amory Perkins,< 
Recovery, Middleburg, Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, married, for children’s 
home with fifty boys and girls of school age. Pres-s 
ent salary: $4000 and maintenance. Reply to thea 
Very Reverend Thomas B. Smythe, Birdsboro 

Pennsylvania. 


HOUSEMOTHERS for teen age girls, Junior girls! 
and Intermediate boys. Day and a half off a week. 
one month vacation, Social Security and Retiremen#® 
benefits, live in positions. Write to 1700 Geneseex 
Street, Utica, New York, attention Mr. Harvey. 


SUPERVISOR - COUNSELOR, St. Francis Boys” 
Homes, Salina, Kansas. : 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, St. 
Boys’ Homes, Salina, Kansas. 


PROMOTIONAL DIRECTOR in nationally knowm 
social agency. Box 1355, Episcopal Churchnews.2 
Richmond 11, Va. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER for grades four an®, 
five. Church boarding and day school for girls. Age 
limit forty-five. To begin in September. Box 1356 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
CASEWORKERS with graduate training and pref- 
erably some experience in family and child welfare! 
needed for expanding program in multiple service 
agency. Member Health & Welfare Council and 
Community Chest. Liberal personnel policies. Excel- 
lent casework standards. Interest in personnel devel- 
opment and advancement. Episcopalian preferred} 
Salary, caseworker, $3,400-$4,600; casework super 
visor, $3,625-$4,975. Reply stating training, experi 
ence, professional interest and salary desired, tw 
Rev. Arnold Purdie, M.S.S., Executive Director. 
Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City Mission, 225 
South 3rd St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

WANTED FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE: DIREC 
TOR of a Church Home for Men and Women 
Position open in Fall, 1956. Reply Box 1357 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Francis 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER. Wide experiences 


Multiple Choir System. Available June. Box 1346 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 

PRIEST AVAILABLE. August supply, rectory use. 
Evangelical Churchman. Prefer Eastern Pa. on 
greater New York area. Box 1349 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 

YOUNG PRIEST, married, desires position asi 
curate or mission priest. Reply Box 1350 Episcopal: 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Virginia. 


PRIEST available supply month of July, vicinity; 


of New York. Use of rectory essential, stipend de | 


sirable. Box 1354 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich; 


mond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOME of the GOOD SHEPHERD, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Comfortable, congenial home fot 
elderly women. Moderate monthly charge for room ‘| 
and board. Write: Home of the Good Shepherd: 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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BACKSTAGE 
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Y THIS TIME—-you and all the thousands of our other readers 
will have received a letter about a very special, money-saving 
offer you can make to three friends in your parish. And, as you 
probably noted, there was also a special offer for you—one we 
were happy to make to you . . . as a token of our apreciation. 


& Most magazines, as you have observed, like to talk about the 
loyalty of their readers. We are no exception; we have always 
thought of you as an exceptional group of people. It is to you that 
the real credit must go for the establishment of our magazine . 
you and the thousands like you who have continued your subscrip- 
tions year after year . . . you who have talked about the magazine 
we have produced and thus, in turn, 
influenced others to subscribe. . 
and, perhaps even more important— 
you who have read the advertise- 


d tl PLEASE 
ments we have carried in our maga- 
zine issue after issue since its estab- READ IT! 


lishment. That is important because 
the advertising any magazine carries 


produces the revenue needed to pay And Then See 
all the incidental costs that go into - 

the making of that magazine. This Three Friends 
we know you have done in a very as Suggested 


substantial way year after year. 


& It is our hope that the letter which 

we addressed to you will lead to a new and large group of people 
who will become, like you, better informed about the church, its 
life and its action in the world we know. 
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